








ETWEEN an octogenarian statesman 
who has spent more than half a 
century in moulding the fate and fashion 
of his country, and a tiny girl-child to 
whom life is still so new that the simplest 
sights and sounds of every day are revela- 
tions, it might well seem that there must 
of necessity be a great, if not an im- 
passable, gulf fixed. But love takes 
little note of years, and so it comes 
about that the huge chasm cleft by in- 
exorable Time ’twixt the lives of Mr. 
Gladstone and his sweet little grand- 
daughter, Dorothy Drew, is bridged as by 
white magic, and no happier playmates 
and loyal comrades exist than the man in 
whom more than in any other of his 
century the interest of the world has 
been centred for generations, and the 
little child for whom life has scarcely yet 
begun. 

No prettier picture could be conceived 
than that of the aged statesman, fresh 
from the fierce fight in the arena of St. 
Stephen’s, welcomed by his little laughing 
grandchild, to whom the Irish Question 
and Disestablishment of Churches, the 
bitterness of faction and the strife of 
tongues, count as nought beside the fun 
of guessing a new riddle, the delight of a 
romp, or the eerie charm of a fairy-tale 
told in the twilight by loving lips that 
banish fear. Who shall say, too, how 
much Mr. Gladstone has owed during the 
past year or two to the sweet relief which 
has come to him in the pretty chatter of 
childish lips and the fascinating frivolity 
of so irresponsible a little home-ruler as 
Dorothy Drew. 

‘‘Those whom 


the gods love die 


young,” no matter what may be their tale 
of years; for, while the heart keeps its 
spring-time, white wintry hair counts for 
no more than the mechanical record of the 
calendar, and he is but a dull knave who 
reckons life by the ticking of aclock. And, 
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without doubt, the secret of Mr. 


Glad- 
stone’s beautiful old age that is not old 


age, except in the dull, matter-of-fact 
chronicle of prosaic almanac-makers, 
consists largely in that priceless gift of 
the gods, a heart that is ever young. 

In every chapter of the world’s story 
the truly great men have loved to be 
tyrannised over by something weaker than 
themselves: a woman, perhaps, if one 
dare whisper with "bated breath such a 
heresy to-day, or, better still, a child. No 
tyranny is sweeter, none more irresistible 
to a strong man, than that of an unspoiled 
child; nor does the autocrat who holds 
the destinies of millions in the hollow of 
his hand exercise a more unchallenged 
sway than that which follows the swing 
of the toy sceptre held in the tiny hand 
of a little child—whose weakness is its 
strength ; whose crowning charm, especi- 
ally to a brilliant intellect, is its simplicity ; 
whose enviable inexperience is so beautiful 
to the man who has sounded all the 
depths of life; to whom the world is so 
fresh that to him is so dreary. Small 
wonder that to Mr. Gladstone, with his 
marvellous accumulation of knowledge, 
the limpid lucidity of his little grandchild’s 
mind has been a perennial source of re- 
freshment, while, from the inexhaustible 
stores of his own learning and imagination, 
he has been able to invest her little world 
with a charm which has won her heart, 
and made of the curiously contrasted 
companions playmates in very truth. 

Mr. Gladstone has always had a very 
tender place in his heart for children. 
Amidst the thousand interests and occupa- 
tions of his marvellous career he has never 
been deaf to the voice of affection. The 
domesticities have always had a para- 
mount attraction for Mr. Gladstone ; and, 
while political ambition and anxious 


thought for the public weal have occupied 
so large a proportion of his brain, his 
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heart has never failed to turn for its satis- 
faction and its refreshment to the house- 
hold gods. In his noble and devoted wife, 
in his children, and in his grandchildren, 
Mr. Gladstone has found, too, opportunity 
for the efflorescence of the poetry and the 
imagination which enter so largely into 
his nature, and there is an exquisite and 
dainty tenderness, as well as a touching 
trustfulness and humility, in the poem 
which he wrote many years ago upon 
‘*An Infant who was born, was baptized, 
and died on the same evening.” Pecu- 


liarly beautiful are these two stanzas :— 


“¢Q whither hast thou fled, 
From the warin joyous world removed ?’ 
Might one of old have questionéd 
Of his dear and dead ; 
Panting and straining for relief 
Unto a passionate and hopeless grief: 
‘Whither, O thou in vain beloved, 
Whither hast thou borne 
The smiles and kisses, that were gathered up 
In thee, for her that bare thee, now forlorn, 
As sweets in the wild rose’s cup 
Before the morn ?’ 

* ~ ~ * 7 - 

“ One evening thou wert not, 
The next thou wert ; and wert in bliss ; 
And wert in bliss for ever. And is this 
So desolate a lot, 
To be the theme of unconsoléd sorrow, 
Because, thy first to-morrow, 
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Thou wert ordained a vest to wear, 

Not made like ours of clay, 

But woven with the beams of clearest day, 
A cherub fair ?” 


Almost faultless in conception and ex- 
pression is this comparison of the smiles 
and kisses gathered up in the heart of a 
mother for her child to the ‘‘ sweets in the 
wild rose’s cup before the morn,” and 
none but a lover of children, and a lover 
with understanding—one who feels the 
perfect beauty and magical charm which 
exist in childhood—could have written 
lines so exquisite and so full of the wisdom 
that is not of this world. 

That Mr. Gladstone should find so 
much delight in the companionship of his 
little granddaughter is one of the best 
proofs of his possession of that perennial 
heart-youth which is the finest panacea 
in the world against old age and its weak- 
nesses ; nor does it speak less eloquently 
for the winsomeness of the little maid 
herself, for we may be sure that sweetness 
and intelligence are present in full measure 
in the nature of the pretty grandchild who 
has crept so close to the heart of one of 
the noblest and most brilliant figures 
of a century that has been by no means 
lacking in men that were both great 
and good. 





SOME JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. 
(FROM A DEALER’S NOTEBOOK.) 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


VI.—THE WATCH AND THE SCIMITAR. 


HE city of Algiers, the beautiful 

El Djzair as the guide-book maker 

calls it, has long ceased to charm the 
true son of the East, A/asé with the 
nomadic fulness of the ultimate Levant, 
or charged with those imaginary Oriental 
splendours which are nowhere writ so 
large as in the catalogues and advertise- 
ments of the later day upholsterer. This 
is not the fault of the new  Icosium, 
as any student of the Moorish town 
knows well; nor is it to be laid to the 


account of the French usurpation, and 
that strange juncture of Frank-and Fatma, 
which has brought the boulevard to the 


city of the Corsairs -and banished 
Mohammed to the shadow of the Kasbah. 
Rather, it is the outcome of coupons, 
and of co-operative enthusiasm, which 
sends the roamer to many lands, of which 
he learns the names, and amongst many 
people with whose customs he claims 
familiarity. 

To know Algiers, something more than 
a three days’ pension in the Hétel de la 
Régence is necessary ; though that is the 
temporal limit for many who return to 
Kensington or Mayfair to protest that “it 
is so French, you know.” I can re- 
collect well the monitions and advice which 
I received two years gone when I ventured 
a voyage to Burmah—in the matter of 
the ruby interest—and determined to see 
Cairo, Tunis, and this city of mosques on 
my return westward. Many told me that 
I would do better to reach Jaffa and 
Jerusalem, others advised the seven 
churches of Asia, many spoke well of 
Rhodes ; all agreed, whether they had 
been there or whether they had not, that 
Algiers was eaten up with Chauvinism, 
and scarce worthy a passing call. Baris- 
broke at the club, who is always vigorous 
in persuading other people not to do 


things, summed it up in one of his 
characteristically inane jokes. ‘‘ It’s had 
its Dey,” said he, and buried himself in 
his paper as though the project ended 
then and there upon his own ¢fse dixit. 
This marked and decided consensus of 
opinion could have had but one result— 
it sent me to the town of Hercules at the 
first opportunity. 

If the truth is to be told, the visit was 
in some part one of pleasure, but in the 
more part a question of sequins. I had 
done well in the remoter East, and had 
sent some fine parcels of rubies, sapphires, 
and pearls to Bond Street; but a side- 
wind of curiosity casting me up upon the 
shores of Tunis, I had bought there, in 
the house of a very remarkable Jew, a 
bauble whose rival in strange workman- 
ship and splendour of effect I have not 
yet met with. It was, to describe it 
simply, the model of a Moorish scimitar 
perhaps four inches long, the sheath ex- 
quisitely formed of superb brilliants, the 
blade itself of platinum, and in the haft not 
only a strange medley of stones, but a 
little watch with a thin sheet of very fine 
pearl for a face, and a superb diamond as 
the cup of the hands. Although the 
jewels in this were worth, perhaps, five 
hundred pounds, the workmanship was 
so fine, and the whole bauble had 
such an original look, that I paid eight 
hundred pounds for it cheerfully, and 
thought myself lucky to get it at that. 
What is more to the point, however, is 
the fact that the hazard which gave me 
the possession of the scimitar sent me 
also to Algiers to hunt there for like 
curiosities—and in the end brought me a 
large knowledge of the Moorish town, and 
nearly cost me my life. 

1 had intended to stay in the town for 
three days, but on the very evening of my 
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coming to the Hotel d’Orleans in the 
Boulevard de la République, I met a 
French lieutenant of artillery, a man by 
name Eugene Chassaigne, an exceed- 
ingly pleasant fellow, and one who had 
some Arabic, but small appreciation of 
anything beyond the ‘‘ to-day” of life. 
He laughed at my notion of buying any- 
thing in the upper city, and urged 
me not to waste time plodding in 
dirty bazaars and amongst still 
dirtier dealers. For himself, his 
one idea was to be dans le mouve- 
ment; but he brought me to 
know, on the second day of my 
visit, a singularly docile Moor, 
Sidi ben Ahmed by name; and 
told me that if I still persisted in 
my intention, the fellow would 
serve well for courier, valet, or 
in any office I chose to place him. 
And in this he spoke no more 
than the truth, as I was very 
soon to prove. 

I have always thought when 
recalling this sheep-like Moor to 
my recollection, that the Prophet 
had done him a very poor turn in 
locating him so far away from the 
blessings of company-promotion 
and rickety building societies. 
His face would have been his 
fortune at any public meeting ; 
and as for thoroughness, his love 
of detail was amazing. Before I 
had been in his hands for twenty- 
four hours he knew me; being 
able to tell you -precisely how 
much linen I carried, the number 
of gold pieces in my purse, my 
taste in fish and fruits, my object 
in coming to his gountry. And 
this was vexatious, for all the 
vendors of Benares ware fashioned 
in Birmingham, all the sellers of 
gaudy burnouses,. the hucksters 
of the tawdriest carpets and the 
most flimsy scimitars, held a con- 
cert on the steps of the hotel 
every time I showed my face 
within twenty paces of the door. 
Sidi alone was immobile, stolid. 
‘* Nom d'un chien—they are dlagueurs all,” 
said he; and I agreed with him. 

If these things troubled my man, the 
jewel I had purchased in Tunis troubled 
him still more. How he learned that I 
had it. heaven alone could tell; but he 
did not fail to come to me at déjeuner each 
morning and to repeat with unfailing regu- 
larity the monition, ‘‘If Allah wills, the 
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jewel is stolen.” I used to tolerate this 
at first; but in the end he exasperated 
me; and upon the seventh morning I 
showed him the model and said emphati- 
cally, ‘Sidi, you will please to observe 
that Allah does not will the loss of the 
jewel—let us change the subject.” He 
gave me no answer, but on the next 





BUYING THE SCIMITAR. 


morning I had from him the customary 
greeting—and the laugh was all upon his 
side, for the scimitar was gone. 

I say that thelaugh was with Sidi, but 
in very truth I do not believe that this 
worthy fellow ever laughed in his life. 
He possessed a stolid immobility of 
countenance that would have remained in 
repose even at the sound of the last 
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trumpet. The intelligence which I con- 
veyed to him, I doubt not with pathetic 
anger and much bad language, moved 
him no more than the soft south wind 
moved the statue of the first Governor- 
General out by the mosque there. He 
examined my ravished bag with a pro- 
voking silence, muttered a few pessimistic 
sentences in Arabic, and then fell back 
upon the Koran and the platitudes of his 
Prophet. If he had been an Englishman, 
I should have suspected him without 
hesitation, but he bore such a character, 
he had been so long a servant of the hotel, 
he was by his very stolidity so much 
above doubt, that this course was impos- 
sible; and being unable to accuse him, I 
bade him take me to the nearest bureau 
of police that I might satisfy my con- 
science with the necessary farce. This 
he did without a protest, but I saw that 
he looked upon me with a pitying gaze as 
one looks upon a child that is talking 
nonsense. 

Although I flatter myself that I con- 
cealed my annoyance under a_ placid 
exterior, this loss affected me more than I 
cared to tell. For one thing, the jewel 
was very valuable (I was certain that I 
could have obtained a thousand pounds 
for it in Bond Street) ; I was convinced, 
moreover, that I should hardly discover its 
like if I searched Europe through. During 
my stay at the Hétel d’Orleans I had kept 
it locked in a _ well-contrived leather 
pouch in my travelling trunk ; and as this 
pouch had been opened with my own 
keys it was evident that the thief had 
access to my bedroom during the night— 
a conclusion which led me to think again 
of this stolid Moor, and to declare that 
the case against him was singularly con- 
vincing. So strong, in fact, were my 
suspicions that I made it my first care to 
go to the maitre of the hotel and to 
demand satisfaction from him with all the 
justifiable indignation which fitted the 
case. When he heard my tale his face 
would have given Rembrandt a study. 

‘‘How ?” said he. ‘* Monsieur is robbed, 
and ches-mot ?” 

I repeated that I was, and told him 
that if he did not recover the bauble in 
twenty-four hours consequences would 
follow which would be disastrous to his 
establishment. Then I asked him frankly 
about the Moor Sidi, but he protested 
with tears in his eyes that he would as 
soon accuse hisown mother. He did not 
deny that some one in his house might 
know something about it ; and presently 


ur 


he had marshalled the whole of his 
servants in the central court, addressing 
them with the fierce accusation of a 
juge @instruction. I\t is superfluous to 
add that we made no headway; and 
that all his ‘‘ desolation” left me as far 
from the jewels | had lost as I was at the 
beginning of it. 

From the hotel to the bureau of the 
police was an easy transition ; but a very 
hopeless one. A number of extremely 
polite, and elaborately braided, officials 
heard me with interest and pity; and 
having covered some folios of paper with 
notes, declared that nothing could be 
done. For themselves, their theory was 
that the Moor Sidi had been talking about 
my treasure, and that some other domestic 
in the Hétel de la Régence had opened 
my door while I slept and got possession 
of the ornament with little risk. But that 
any one should recover the property was in 
their idea a preposterous assumption. 

** It is on its way to Paris,” said one of 
them as he closed his note-book with a 
snap, ‘‘and there’s an end of it. We 
shall, without doubt, watch the servants 
of the hotel closely for some time, but 
that should not encourage you. It is 
possible that the man Mohammed, the 
porter of the place, may know something 
of the affair ; we shall have his house 
searched to-day ; but, my friend, ne vous 
montez pas Ja téte, we are not in Paris, 
and the upper town is worse than a 
beehive ; I am afraid that your hope of 
seeing the thing again is small.” 

I was afraid so, too; but being accus- 
tomed to strange losses and to strange 
recoveries I determined to venture some- 
thing in the hazard, and to remain in 
Algiers for a few weeks, at anyrate. The 
most difficult part of my work lay in my 
ignorance of the city, and in that matter 
Sidi alone could help me. Every day we 
went with measured and expectant tread 
through that jabyrinth of fantastic and half- 
dark streets, where repulsive hags grin 
at the wickets below, and dark eyes 
coquette at the gratings above ; every day 
we delved in booths and bazaars, we 
haggled with the jewel-sellers, we bar- 
tered with the gold-workers, but to no 
purpose. I had come tothink at last that 
the loss was not worth further trouble, 
and had made up my mind to return to 
London, when I recollected with some 
self-reproach that I had as yet neglected 
one of the very simplest means to grapple 
with the occasion—that I had, in fact, 
offered no reward for the recovery of the 
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jewelled scimitar, and to this omission 
owed, I did not doubt, the utter absence 
of clue or conviction. 

When I was yet angry with myself at 
this absurd oversight, I had a second 
thought which was even more useful, and 
one to which I owed much before I had 
done with the matter. I remembered 
that the French police had set down my 
loss to the loud talk of Sidi amongst the 
others at the hotel. Why, then, I asked, 
should not this man also scatter the 
tidings that I would give so many hun- 
dreds of francs for the recovery of the 
scimitar ? No sooner had I got 
the idea than I acted upon it. 

** Sidi,” said I, when he came 
to me on the next morning, ‘I 
have heard much of your clever- 
ness, but you have not yet 
found my property; now, I 
will give a thousand francs to 
the man who brings it here 
within a week.” 

To my utter surprise he bowed 
his head with his old gravity, 
and answered, ‘‘ If Allah wills, 
the jewel is found.” 

This was amazing, no doubt, 
and in its way a triumph of im- 
pudence. If he could find it 
with that ease, then he must 
have known by whom it was 
stolen. I turned upon him at 
once with the accusation, but he 
stood with the gravity of granite, 
and responded to all my threats 
with the simple greeting as of 
a father to a son— 

‘* And upon you be peace.” 

To have argued with such a 
rogue would have been as useful 
as a demonstration in theology 
before a mollah; to have ac- 
cused him boldly of the theft 
would have been absurd, even 
had I not possessed such a wealth of 
testimony in his favour. I sent him 
about his business, therefore, and went 
in search of my friend Chassaigne, who 
had been away since I lost the trinket, 
but was then at the arsenal again. The 
lieutenant took the news with edifying 
calmness, but assured me that I had at 
last taken the only course which was at 
all likely to result in success. 

‘*Our friend the Moor,” said he, ‘‘is 
the most honourable of his kind in Algiers, 
where all are rogues. I do not believe 
fora moment that he’ stole the jewels, 
although his father, his uncle, or his own 
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brother may have done so. Your reward 
may tempt him to return them if the 
police set up a hue and cry; but if he 
suggests that you go upin the old town 
to receive them, tell him you will do 
nothing of the sort. There are far too 
many dark eyes and sharp knives there 
for an Englishman’s taste; and a Moor 
still has claims in Paradise for every 
Frank he sticks. If you took the other 


course, and sought your money from this 
hotel keeper, he would bring a hundred 
to swear that you did not lose the stones 
in the hotel, and you would be where you 


.” 


are. It’s annoying to adopt a /aissez aller 
policy, but I fear you can do nothing 
else.” 

I thought that he was right, but my 
habitual obstinacy was all upon me, and! 
found myself as much determined to re- 
cover the jewels I had lost as if they had 
been worth ten thousand pounds. I was 
quite sure that the police would do 
nothing ; and save that they informed me 
in a cumbrous document that they had 
searched the house of Mohammed the 
porter, and of five others, my surmise 
proved a true one. It was left to Sidi, 
and for Sidi I waited on the morning of 








the ninth day with an expectancy which 

was unwarrantably large. He came to 

me at his usual hour, eight o’clock ; and 
when he had salaamed, he said, 

‘* If Allah is willing, the jewel is found, 
—but the money is not enough.” 

‘*Not enough!” said 1, choking almost 
with anger, ‘‘the money is not enough ! 
Why, you brazen-faced blackguard, what 
do you mean ?” 

He replied with an appeal to the beard 
of the Prophet, and an evident word of 
contempt for my commercial understand- 
ing. The irony of the whole situation 
was so great, and his immobility so 
stupendous, that I quickly forbore my 
anger, and said : 

‘* Very well, Sidi, we will make it 
fifteen hundred francs.” And with that he 
went off again, and 1 saw him no more 
until the next day when he repeated the 
incha Allah, and the intimation that the 
price was too low. On this occasion my 
anger overcame me. _ I seized him by the 
throat, and shaking him roughly, said : 

‘*You consummate rascal, I believe 
you have the jewels all the time; if you 
don’t bring them in an hour | will take 
you to the police myself.” 

My anger availed me no more than 
my forbearance. It did but awaken 
that inherent dignity before which I 
cowed ; and when I had done with him 
he left me and came no more for three 
days. On the third morning when he 
returned he looked at me with reproach 
marked in his deep black eyes; and 
raising his hands to heaven he protested 
Once more in the old words, and to the 
old conclusion. I was then so wearied 
of the very sound of his voice that I took 
him by the shoulders and held him down 
upon an ottoman until he wou!d consent 
to bargain with me, shekel by shekel, 
for the return of my gems; and in the 
end he consented to make me the longest 
speech that I had yet had from his lips. 

‘* By the beard of my father,” said he, 
**T protest to milord that neither I nor 
my people have the precious thing he 
wots of; but the dog of a thief, upon 
whose head be desolation, is known to 
me. For money he took the gold; for 
money he shall lay it again at milord’s 
feet ; yet not here but in the house of his 
people, where none shall see and none 
shall know.” 

A long argument, and some fine bar- 
gaining, enabled me to get to the bottom 
of the whole story, but only under a 
solemn oath that the keeping of the 
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secret should be shared by no one. With 
much fine recital and many appeals to the 
holy marabouts to bear witness, Sidi 
demonstrated that the thief was no other 
than Mohammed the porter, who had 
the stone hidden with extraordinary 
cunning, and from whom it was to be got 
only at my own personal risk. 

‘* Under the shadow of the Kasbah it 
lies,” said he, ‘‘ under the shadow of the 
Kasbah must you seek it with those I 
shall send to you, and no others. Obey 
them in all things; be silent when they 
are silent, speak when they speak, fly and 
lose not haste when they bid you fly.” 

This was all very vague, but a deeper 
acquaintance with his purpose made it 
the moreclear. In answer to my question 
why he could not bring the jewel to the 
hotel, he said that it would never be 
surrendered except to a certain force; 
and with that force he would supply me. 
He himself seemed to be under an oath 
to bear no hand to the emprise ; and he 
was emphatic in laying down the condition 
that I must go absolutely alone; or, said 
he, ‘‘ the hand of Fatma shall not be passed 
nor that which you seek come to you.” 

Now, the proper spirit in which to 
have received this suggestion would have 
been that of an uncompromising negative. 
Chassaigne had cautioned me particularly 
against going into the old town, and here 
was I hearkening to a proposition to visit 
it not only by night, but in the company 
of those who possibly were honest, but 
more possibly were cut-throats. I knew 
well enough what he would say to the 
venture ; and truly | was much disposed 
to refuse it at the beginning, and to go 
to London as I had at first intended. 
This I told Sidi, and he gave me for 
answer a shrug of the shoulders, which 
implied that if I did, my property, for 
which I hoped to get a thousand pounds, 
would certainly remain behind me. Nor 
did threats and entreaties move him one 
iota from his position, neither on that day 
nor on the next two; so that I saw in the 
end that I had better decide quickly, or 
take ship and fly a city of indolent 
Frenchmen and rascally Moors. 

It would prove tedious to recount to you 
the various processes of reasoning by 
which, finally, I found myself of a mind to 
court this hazard and agreed to Sidi’s 
terms. He on his part had vouched 


for my safety ; and after all the man who 
ever wraps his life in cotton-wool, as it 
were, must see little beyond the stuffy 
Here was a 


box on his own habitation. 
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chance to see the Moors ches-eux, possibly 
to risk a broken head with them; in any 
case, a chance which an adventurous man 
might he thankful for, and which I took. 

' Having once agreed to Sidi’s terms, he 
set upon the realisation of the project with 
unusual ardour. The very next evening 
was chosen for the undertaking, the hour 
being close upon ten, and the Moor him- 
self accompanying me some part of the 
way. He had advised me to equip myself 
en Arabe for the business ; and this I did 
with some little discomfort, especially in 
the manipulation of the long burnouse, 
and in the carriage of appalling head- 
gear which he would not allow me to 
dispense with.. I had put these things on 
at the hotel ; but as it is not unusual for 
a Frank to ape the Moor when wishing 
to explore the upper town at night, I 
escaped unpleasant curiosity, and arrived 
at the steep ascent of the Rue de la Lyre, 
feeling that I was like, at any rate, to 
get more excitement out of the old city 
than nine-tenths of the Englishmen who 
visit her. 

Almost at the top of the street the 
Moor’s friends met me. I could see little 
of their faces, for they covered them as 
much as possible with their sombre-hued 
cloaks, but they salaamed profoundly 
on greeting me; and Sidi took his leave 


when he had exchanged a few words in 


Arabic with them. From that time 
onward they did not speak, but went 
straight forward into the old quarter, and 
soon we had entered a narrow way where 
flights of stairs, frequently recurring, led 
one up towards the Kasbah. Here the 
gables seemed to be exchanging whis- 
pered confidences as they craned for- 
wards across the stone-paved ascent ; 
you could see the zenith of the silver 
sky shot with starlight through the 
jutting angles of rickety roofs and bulg- 
ing eaves ; the hand of Fatma protected 
the hidden doors of the pole-shored but 
singularly picturesque houses ; the sound 
of tom-toms and derboukas came from 
the courts of the Kahovaji. The peace 
of the scene, deriving something from the 
distant and seductive harmonies, got 
colour from the slanting flood of moon- 
light which streamed upon the pavement, 
from the swell of song floating upward 
from the hidden courts. Here and there 
one imagined that black eyes looked down 
upon one from the gratings of the 
shadowed windows above; a Biskri, 
strong of limb and bronzed, lurked now 
and then in the dark angles of the quaint 
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labyrinth ; a few Moors passing down to 
the lower city inclined their heads gravely 
as we passed them. But for the most 
part the children of the Prophet had gone 
to their recreations or their sleep; the 
narrow path of stairs was untenanted ; 
the silence and softness of an African 
night held sway with all its potent 
beauty. 

We must have mounted for ten minutes 
or more before my guides stopped at alarge 
house in a particularly uninviting looking 
cul-de-sac; and having spoken a few 
words with an old crone at the wicket, 
we gained admittance to a large court, 
and found it packed with a very curious 
company. It was a picturesque place, 
gloriously tiled, and surrounded by a 
gallery supported on slender columns of 
exquisite shape, terminating in Moorish 
arches and fretwork balustrades. There 
the women, numbering some score, sat ; 
but I, knowing the danger of betraying the 
faintest interest in a Moor’s household, 
averted my eyes at once, and examined 
more minutely the strange scene below. 
Here was a dense throng surrounding a 
dervish who danced until he foamed; a 
throng of bronzed and bearded Arabs 
sipping coffee and smoking hubble-bubble 
pipes with profound gravity; a throng 
which seemed incapable of expressing 
any sort of emotion, either of pleasure or 
of pain. At the further end of the court, 
where many luxuriant palms and jars of 
gorgeous flowers gave ornament to a 
raised dais, musicians squatted upon 
their haunches, playing upon divers 
strange instruments, guitars, flutes, and 
the gourd-like derbouka, and sent up a 
hideous and unbroken wave of discordant 
harmony which made the teeth chatter 
and seemed to agitate one’s very marrow. 
It was a strange scene, full of life and 
colour, and above all of activity; and to 
what it owed its origin I have not learnt 
to this day. I know only that our coming 
with such a lack of ceremony did not dis- 
concert either the host or his guests. 
They paused a moment to give us an 
‘*Es-salaam Alikoum,” to which we re- 
turned the expected ‘‘Oua 4likoum es- 
salaam” ; and with that we sat amongst 
the company, but in a very conspicuous 
place, and took coffee with the gravity of 
the others. 

I must confess that the surprise of 
finding myself in such a place was very 
great. I had gone with the Moors to 
recover a thousand pounds’ worth of 
property, but how the visit brought me 
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nearer to that, or to any purpose what- 
ever, I could not see. I knew that I was 
the only European in the company, and 
all tradition as well as common-sense 
told me of my danger. Yet I had gone 
of my own will, and the Moor Sidi had 
encouraged me to the risk, which after 
all, I thought, was worth bartering for 
the sight of so strange an entertainment. 
Indeed, it is not in accord with my 
fatalistic creed to conjure up terrors of the 
mind in moments of comparative tran- 
quillity ; and when I realised that the 
question of wisdom, or want of wisdom, 
was no longer under discussion, I fell in 
with the spirit of this singular festivity— 
and waited for enlightenment. 

The feast of performance was now going 
briskly. A conjurer trod upon the heels of 
the dervish, and performed a few palpable 
feats which deceived no one but himself ; 
and after that we had the expected 
dancing girls, and the Ouled-Nails. Nor 
were the latter the central piece, as it were, 
of our host’s programme ; for presently 
the Moors about me ceased their babbling ; 
there was a restless chatter in the gallery 
above, the old host whispered something 
to his attendant, and new musicians, 
who had relieved the-others, struck up a 
hideous banging of tom-toms, flageolets, 
and guitars. At that very moment, when 
I had come to the conclusion that Sidi ben 
Ahmed had made a fool of me, and that 
my errand was to end idly, one of 
my guides spoke for the first time, 
putting his mouth close to my ear, and 
using very passable English. ‘‘ Now,” 
said he, ‘‘be ready;” but whether he 
meant me to prepare for some saltatory 
display, or for action, he did not con- 
descend to say; and before I could ask 
him a great applause greeted the advent 
of a dancing girl, who bounded into the 
arena with a conventional run, and at 
once began her amazing gyrations. 

She was a beautiful girl, not more than 
eighteen years of age,.1 should think, 
and probably a Circassian. She had 
clear-cut features, a complexion bright 
with the freshness of youth, a figure of 
fine balance and maturity, but the most 
striking thing about her was her hair. 
More abundant or glossier trésses I have 
never seen. In colour, a deep golden-red, 
this magnificent silky gift was bunched 
upon her head in a great coil at the back, 
and fell thence almost to her feet. It 
covered her when she chose as the bur- 
nouses covered the Moors who watched 
her; and she used it in her dancing with 
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a chic and skill unimaginable. In one 
moment coiling it about her body so that 
she seemed wrapped in a sheen of gold ; 
in the next cast like an outspread fan 
behind her, she presented a picture 
ravishing beyond description, and one 
which drew shouts of ‘‘ Zorah, Zorah!” 
even from the women in the galleries 
above. I sat under the spell, enraptured 
like the rest ; and as the girl floated with 
a dreamy lightness, or pirouetted with 
amazing agility, or swept past me with a 
motion that was the very essence of grace, 
I was ready to declare that the dance was 
unrivalled by anything I had seen in any 
of the capitals. 

Now, the girl must have been dancing 
for a couple of minutes, and the audience 
was thoroughly held by her prodigious 
cleverness, when I, engrossed as the 
others, was suddenly interrupted in my 
contemplation of her by the action of the 
Moors, my guides. To my utter surprise 
they of a sudden stood up on either side 
of me, and one of them crying to me in 
English as before to be ready, the other 
seemed to wait for the girl Zorah, who, 
with streaming hair and body thrown 
well back, was dancing down towards us. 

A few of the company near to us turned 
their heads, and cried out at the inter- 
ruption ; but the girl came on with quick 
steps, and when she was just upon us, 
the Moor, who waited, seized her by her 
hair, and putting his hands in the great 
coil upon her head, he unrolled it with a 
strong grasp, and the missing scimitar, 
to my unutterable surprise, rolled out 
upon the pavement. 

I am willing to confess that for one 
moment the whole action dazed me so 
completely that I stood like a fool gaping 
at the jewel, and at the girl who had 
begun to cling to the Moor and to 
scream. The thing was so unlooked for, 
so strange, so incredible, that I could do 
nothing but ask myself if it were really 
my bauble that lay upon the floor, or 
was I the victim of an incomprehensible 
trick? Yet there was the jewel, and 
there at my elbow were the two Moors, 
now all ready for the action aftermath. 
Scarce, in fact, had one of them picked up 
my property and crammed it into my hand 
before the uproar began ; the whole room- 
ful of erstwhile, sedate-looking men 
springing to their feet and turning upon 
us. For an instant, the Moor, who had 
snatched the jewel for me, kept them 
back with an harangue in Arabic of which 
I did not understand one word; but his 
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best and only card failed him at the first 
playing, and it remained to face the 
danger and to fight it. 

Of the extraordinary scene that fol- 
lowed I remember but little. It seemed 
to me that I was surrounded in an instant 
by hungry, gleaming, hawk-like eyes 
which glowed with mischief ; that women 
screamed, that lamps were overturned ; 
that I saw knives flashing on every 
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one to hit, and that a little boxing goes 
along way with him. Yet I could not 
help but realise that the minute was a 
supreme one, and as the crowd of demon- 
iacal and shouting figures pressed nearer 
and nearer, threatening to bear us down 
in the mé/ée, | heard my heart thumping, 
and began to grow giddy. 

As the press became more furious, the 
two men who had done so well were 


THE GIRL FLOATED WITH A DREAMY LIGHTNESS.” 


side of me. Had Sidi’s men then failed 
him or displayed any craven cunning, I 
take it that my body might have been 
hurled from the Kasbah ‘within a minute 
of the recovery of the jewel; but they 
showed quite an uncommon fidelity and 
courage. Standing on either side of me 
so that my body was almost wedged 
between theirs, they suddenly flashed long 
knives in the air, and cut and parried 
with wondrous dexterity. For myself, I 
had only my fists, and these I used with 
a generous freedom, thinking even in the 
danger that a Moor’s face is a substantial 


gradually carried away from me. I found 
myself at last in the lower corner of the 
room surrounded by four burly fellows 
(the main body of the company swarming 
round the Moors, my guides) ; and of these 
but one had a knife in his hand. With 
this, taking the aggressive, he made a 
prodigious cut at me, which slit my left 
arm from the shoulder almost to the 
elbow ; but I had no pain from the wound 
in the excitement of the moment; and I 
sent him howling like a dervish with a 
heavy blow low down upon the chest. Of 
the others, one I hit on the chin, where- 
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upon he cried like a woman; 
remaining two sprang upon me with 
altogether an unlooked for activity, 
and bore me down with a heavy crash 
upon the pavement. I thought then that 
the end had come; for not only was | 
half stunned with the blow, but the man 
who knelt upon my chest gripped my 
throat with grim ferverty and threatened 
to squeeze the life out of me asI lay. In 
that supreme moment, I recollect that the 
lights of the room danced before my eyes in 
surprising shapes ; that I saw a vision of 
dark-eyed but screaming women in the 
gallery above ; that the jewel in my vest 
cut my skin under the pressure of the 
Moor’s knee; and that I fell to wonder- 
ing if I would live one minute or five. 
Then, as a new and violent shouting 
reached me, even above the singing in my 
ears, the Moor suddenly let go his hold, 
the light of the scene gave way to utter 
impenetrable darkness, and I fainted. 


but the 


Next day I took déjeuner at the Café 
Apollon with my arm in a sling, and 


Chassaigne’s’ talk to whet my appetite. 
He had occupied himself during the 
morning in cross-examining Sidi, from 
whom he had wormed the whole secret of 
the robbery. 


‘‘It is as clear as the sun,” said he, 
‘‘the porter Mohammed was advised to 
steal the jewel by the man I unfortunately 
recommended to you. Mohammed, know- 
ing that the police would search his house 
and watch him, hid the jewel in his wife’s 
hair.” 

‘** His ‘* Was 


wife!” said I. this 
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dancing girl married to a scamp like 
that?” 

‘*Certainly, these Circassians don’t 
make great matches, if they make a good 
many of them. Their husbands are 
generally loafers about the cafés, and 
this girl was no more fortunate in that 
way than most of her sisters. You see, 
the fun of the business is that Sidi got 
two thousand francs from this man for 
telling him how to steal your jewels, 
and another two thousand from you for 
stealing them back again. That’s why 
he did not go with you himself last 
night. Luckily, I went into your hotel 
at ten o’clock, and learning from the man 
where you had gone, I followed you with 
a dozen of my fellows.” 

‘*You came at a happy time, my dear 
fellow, said I, ‘‘in another five minutes 
I should have needed only an executor.” 

‘*That’s true; you were nearly dead 
when I had the pleasure of kicking the 
man who sat on your head. But it was 
your own fault, you must admit.” 

** Any way,” said I, ‘‘ 1 got the stones, 
and that’s something.” 

He agreed to this, and when I had 
thanked him for the great service he had 
done me, we parted. That night I left 
Algiers, carrying with me the pacific 
benediction of the admirable Moor, Sidi, 
who, despite the fact that I had kicked 
him down the steps of the hotel in the 
morning, came with me to the steamer, 
and patronised me to the end of it. I 
can hear to this day his last and final 
salutation, 


‘* Blessed be Allah, the jewel is found ! ” 
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FTER that episode of the Boy I did 

a very common thing. I pur- 
chased Motley’s Dutch Republic, Gibbon’s 
Roman Empire, and Green’s Short History 
of the English People. 1 also read them, 
and, moreover, I read them before break- 
fast, chiefly because it is so unpleasant to 
read anything before breakfast. I was try- 
ing to persuade myself that it was an affair 
of culture. Of course, I know now that it 
was only another phase of an affair of the 
heart. It was part of the usual routine ; 
you try to be saved by faith and love ; in 
your disappointment you try to be saved 
by standard works. It is as well to 
realise the truth ; in an affair of the heart 
you may be happy or desperate, romantic 
or prosaic, but you can never by any 
chance be original. And yet, I suppose, 
when your season-jaded Lady Clara falls 
in love with—well, with any one whom 
she cannot possibly marry—she believes, 
in spite of all her worldly wisdom, that 
just there lies the newest and truest thing 
on the face of the earth. After Gaston 
Travers I ha taken a course of flirtation. 
When the Boy had in his innocent way 
made me see how unspeakably vulgar 
this was, | went in for a course of renun- 
ciation. I asked myself whether it were 
not possible to sink the question of one’s 
personal present in an interest in one’s 
national past. I am prepared to own 
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that I was not original. I read history ; 
I made out the genealogical tables of 
kings and queens, very neatly in red and 
black ink; I learned other people’s dates 
in order to forget my own failure. I 
renounced the affairs of the heart. 

This was made the more easy for me, 
because [ think that I was no longer very 
attractive. There are some people whom 
illness suits. They look their best when 
they are wan and reclining. Brutal health 
would ruin their individuality and make 
them less interesting. But illness did not 
suit me at all. Such beauty as I had 
went like smoke before the wind. I 
became thin and yellow, and angular. 
This made it the more easy for me to 
retire from the world. I hardly ever 
went out. Yet I dressed as well as I had 
ever done; that was intentional, because 
I had seen so many women in my position 
become careless and slovenly. I was not 
original, but I did not want to be too 
obvious. 

This went on for some years. I turned 
from history to other studies. I went 
abroad for a year. While I was at Capri 
I took an inventory of myself. I decided 
definitely that I was a Shelved Woman. 
I reflected that the Shelved Woman, as I 
had known her, was not generally a nice 
person. She is, as a rule, too sensitive, 
easily offended, rather disagreeable, rather 
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selfish. Further, she either continuously 
points to the fact that she is on the Shelf, 
which is bad, or makes continual and in- 
effective efforts to get off the Shelf, which 
is worse. I decided to introduce a varia- 
tion on the type. I made up my mind to 
be the Perfect Shelved Woman, simple, 
friendly, good-tempered, dignified. Now 
it is of no use to be as perfect as that 
unless you have some appreciative audi- 
ence. So I made mamma see that what 
she really wanted was to go back to 
England, and take a house on the Thames 
for the summer. 

It was a stereotyped river house, with 
a garden running down to the water’s 
edge, where the boat-house was. Some- 
times in the mornings I would go out in 
the punt, and go down one of the back- 
waters. That used to be very pleasant. 
One could lie at full length on the cushions 
and read. I always loved reading in the 
open air. I read novels at this time; the 
summer seemed to demand them. Inthe 
mornings I generally had the place to 
myself. The river’s very like a railway 
carriage in one respect ; it is public but 
one always resents intrusions. The 
graceful greedy swans always used to 
come and have a look at me. If there 
was a luncheon-basket in the punt they 
would stop in the neighbourhood. If not, 


they made contemptuous noises and ‘dis- 
appeared in search of some more profit- 
able person. 

One day, just as I emerged from the 
backwater on my homeward voyage, I 
did a very silly thing. I dropped my punt- 


pole. I have no conception how I did it. 
There was some stream running, and the 
pole was gone before I could recover it. 
Within thirty yards of me was a happy, 
disgusting, tripper-laden steam-launch, 
and I proceeded to get out of its way as 
well as I could with the boat-hook. As I 
was doing this, another punt came up 
alongside of me. Its occupant had 
picked up my punt-pole ; he handed it to 
me, raised his cap, and passed on. He 
was, I noticed, a big man with a clean- 
shaven face. At first I put him down as 
an actor; but his voice, in the few words 
that he said, was too clumsy, and his 
manner of raising his cap had too much 
of the untutored masculine about it. Then 
I decided that he was a barrister. In 
either case, he was obviously from his 
build an athlete. 

Just then the steam-launch passed. A 
gaudy youth, who had, I _ suppose, 
witnessed my accident, shouted out, 


‘* Take it ‘ome, lyedy.” So I thought no 
more about the barrister and meditated 
on an extension of the muzzling orders. 

About a week afterwards mamma 
managed to catch a cold and showed an 
inclination to get reckless with it. So I 
sent a servant for the local doctor, be- 
cause in such matters mamma reverences 
doctors but despises me. The doctor 
arrived when I was out. On my return, 
1 noticed that he drove a very good horse 
—the dog-cart was waiting for him. In 
the house I met the doctor himself, and 
he was of course the hypothetical actor, 
the imaginary barrister, the rescuer of 
my punt-pole, and, indirectly, of myself. 
I noticed now that he was much older 
than I had supposed when I saw him in 
his boating things. He had looked about 
twenty-eight ; 1 now saw that he must 
be at least ten years older thanthat. We 
recognised each other. He was not, as a 
matter-of-fact, the resident doctor; he 
had, indeed, given up regular practise 
for some years ; but he knew Dr. Griffen 
very well, and sometimes helped him when 
he was particularly busy. And—it was 
inevitable—he knew some friends of 
mamma’s very well. His name was 
Romer, and | recollected vaguely that I 
knew of a Dr. Romer as having done 
something or other recently. After he 
had gone, I happened to glance at the 
current number of a learned review that 
mamma likes to have in the house. Yes, 
that was where! had seen thename. He 
was the writer of an article in that 
number. Mamma had spoken of it. I 
tried to read it. I could not make it out 
exactly, but it seemed to be a description 
of some experiments involving the use of 
vivisection. I thought—being in the 
sentimental girl state on this subject— 
that he must be a brute. I afterwards 
saw him one day thrash his horse, and 
felt quite certain that he wasabrute. Yet 
he looked a good-tempered man; he had 
kindly, rather humorous eyes. 

He had an irritatingly lazy way of not 
defending himself. I had known him 
some few days when I took occasion to 
say to him pointedly that I didn’t approve 
of vivisection. ‘‘ Don’t you?” he said. 
‘* Some people don’t, Iknow.” And then 
he changed the subject, as if it werea 
thing that didn’t matter. During the first 
month that I knew him I never succeeded 
in getting from him any defence of him- 
self. In fact, he hardly ever spoke of 
himself at all; but he managed to leave 
you with the impression that he was right 











and you were wrong, and that he did not 
think your opinion of him mattered. Now, 
even to the Perfect Shelved Woman that 
is maddening. Even when you recognise 
the existence of the Shelf, and have come 
to prefer very much that men should of 
make love to you, you do not care to be 
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right to speak ; it was only that on some 
points he was silent as if he had a right to 
be silent. Among the visitors stopping 
at our house was my old godfather, 
Eustace Orman. He has spent most of 
his life in his club ; consequently he knows 
a few people, and knows something about 








WE RECOGNISED EACH OTHER. 


absolutely disregarded. I gave Dr. 
Romer several chances to justify himself, 
and he never availed himself of any of 
them. I never was so angry with any one 
before. 

I must own that in spite of all this he 
was not in the least patronising in his 
manner. He did not speak as if he hada 

128. May, 1894. 





the real. I asked him if he knew Dr. 
Romer. 

‘* Known him these last ten years.” 

‘** He’s a very cruel man, isn’t he?” 

‘Obviously not. Why do you say 
so?” 

‘** He’s a vivisectionist and he ill-treats 
his horses.” 


3H 
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‘*He may be a vivisectionist, and he 
may occasionally find it necessary to 
make a horse remember which is the man 
and which is the horse. But that’s 
nothing to do with it. Cruelty always 
shows itself in the eye or the mouth, or 
both. Does he look like a man who 
tortures animals?” 
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character of the Perfect Shelved Woman, 
as originally conceived; it was neither 
simple, nor friendly, nor dignified. 

Dr. Romer was popular, | think, with 
almost everybody except myself. Yet he 
gave me very little to say against him. He 
talked to me at times, giving me the 
exactly right proportion of his attention. 


THE NEARER HE CAME THE MORE VIVID WAS THE 
LIKENESS, 
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** Well, no.” 

My godfather looked at me suspiciously. 

** And what are you asking me this for, 
Cynthia ?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

** Does he want to marry you?” 

** On the contrary, he talks to me as if 
I were a child of ten. And I feel a little 
large for the part.” 

On reflection, I decided that this last 
sentence was not in strict accord with my 


He neither sought nor avoided my society. 
When he talked to me, he talked with 
cheerful equanimity, never about himself 
but very often about me. His manner 
was not progressive; I met him very 
often for about three months, and at the 
end of that time, when he went away, I 
seemed to be no more intimate with him 
than I had been at the commencement. 
Consequently, I was somewhat sur- 
prised when on the day after his departure 
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I received from him by post 2 proposal of 
marriage. In that letter he, for the first 
time, explained himself a little. 

The Perfect Shelved Woman would 
have sent back a few words of friendly 
but decided refusal at once. Once more 
I deviated from the ideal. I considered 
the proposal very seriously; and the 
more I considered it the less 
certain I became that I should refuse 
him at all. Women like strength— 
strength of any kind—in men. His 
reticence, which had at first seemed to be 
a sign of indifference and had made me 
angry, now appeared in quite a different 
light as a sign of strength. He had kept 
his own counsel, taken no one into his 
confidence, allowed no one even to guess. 
And his method of getting what he wanted 
seemed to me to be particularly straight ; 
he had not been at all anxious to make 
his best points prominent; he had given 
me a chance of judging him for myself, as 
he ordinarily was. I was rather fascinated 
by his self-reliance. 

I took no counsel of any one. I did 
not even tell mamma about it. After long 
thinking I wrote a letter asking him to 
let me give him my decision in a month’s 
time. I wrote that letter in the afternoon. 
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and took it out to post myself. As I was 
walking down the village street I noticed 
a man in boating things coming to- 
wards me. As he came nearer I began 
to see in him a horrible likeness to 
Gaston Travers. The nearer he came the 
more vivid was the likeness. A strong 
likeness in the living to the dead whom 
you have known is always impressive. 
Imagine then what it was for me in this 
case. Imagine what things it made me 
remember vividly as if they had only 
happened a few minutes before. 

I did not post that letter. I walked 
back and burnt it, and wrote another 
which was sufficiently in accord with the 
character of the Perfect Shelved Woman. 
I sometimes think that it was a pity that 
I did not meet Dr. Romer until it was too 
late. 

. . + . . * + 

So my married sister, Alice, regards me 
as a failure. Personally, | prefer my own 
failure to her success, but still I do not 
deny that it is a failure of a kind. It doe¢ 
not lead to the convent nor to suicide. One 
goes on living, gradually growing more 
uninteresting. I am about to return to 
the study of history. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON.—From AN ETCHING BY WILLIAM STRANG, 








IIl.—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AT VAILIMA, SAMOA. 


TANDING on the lawn at ‘‘ Vailima,” 
the residence of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson in Samoa, and looking at his 
splendid mansion with its park-like 
surroundings, one finds it almost im- 
possible to realise that three years ago 
this delightful place had no existence. 

In lieu of the stately mansion and 
beautiful park, gigantic trees, linked 
together by tough vines and innumerable 
creeping plants, flourished luxuriantly, 
and the place was rarely trodden by the 
foot of man. Now all is changed. Wild 
nature is replaced by ordered civilization ; 
smooth green lawns, in places bright with 
flowers, spread themselves before us. 
Groves of bananas are seen on the one 
hand, their bright green leaves flashing 
in the sunshine, on the other pine-apples 
and other tropical fruits. 

Cattle and horses graze in the distance, 
their shining coats making bright spots of 
colour, and pleasantly relieving the dense 
green of the tropical landscape. 

On the deep verandah that surrounds 
the house on all sides may perhaps appear 
a slight figure dressed in the light and airy 
attire affected by dwellers in the tropics. 
White flannel shirt and trousers, the 
feet bare, and over all perhaps a light 
Japanese Kimono, confined at the waist 
by ared silk sash. 

The delicately formed features, bearing 
slight traces of past sickness, and the 
brilliant dark eyes that light up at every 
wild fancy or rare conceit, are easily 
recognized as those of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the magician who by a stroke 

















of his wand has caused the impenetrable 
forest to disappear, and in its place ‘‘ has 
built himself a lordly pleasure house,” filled 
with all the luxuries of our nineteenth 
century civilization. Noble works of art 
adorn its walls, masterpieces of furniture 
by Chippendale and Sherraton stand in its 
chambers, with fine mats and curios from 
all parts of the world, and last, but not 
least, a valuable library, attest the taste 
of the master. 

The simple native admitted to view 
these treasures is at a loss for words -to 
express his wonder and admiration, and 
regards their possessor as a_ superior 
being ; but men of the English-speaking 
race know that he has done even more 
wonderful things. For has he not created 
gallant Allen Breek with trusty David 
Balfour, and Will of the Mill, Prince Otto, 
and a host of other delightful characters ? 
And does he not still from time to time 
send forth from his island home a master- 
piece to astonish the world ? 

Robert Louis Stevenson came to Samoa 
about four years ago. Weary with long 
wanderings among the islands of the 
Pacific, he determined to settle down and 
make for himself a permanent abiding 
place Samoa appeared to him as the 
Promised Land, and it at once took the 
fancy of the great writer. This is hardly 
to be wondered at, for the climate ap- 
proaches perfection and the scenery is 
lovely beyond description. The inhabit- 
ants have always possessed a certain 
civilization and are a fine race, with 
graceful manners and amiable dispositions. 
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Apia, the chief town, has the necessary 
postal facilities, being a port of call for 
the mail steamers running between 
Australia and San Francisco. These ad- 


vantages, with the possibility of acquiring 
a large tract of land (a thing quite un- 
attainable in other islands of the Pacific), 
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organised labour, was a task of no small 
difficulty, but it was at last successfully 
accomplished, and the building of the 
house was commenced; but before this 
could proceed far it was absolutely neces- 
sary to make a road to the port of Apia, 
where a ship was discharging her cargo of 
American red wood, imported 
for the work. 

A track through the forest 
with infinite trouble was at last 
made, and drays and horses 
having been brought from 
New Zealand, the work of 
hauling the timber and other 
materials up the mountain pro- 
ceeded. 

These once on the land the 
chief difficulties were over, and 
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determined Mr. Stevenson to choose 
Samoa asa place for permanent residence, 
and led to the purchase of some 400 acres 
of forest land situated about three miles 
from Apia at an elevation ranging from 
600 to 1,500 feet. 

The next step was to clear the land, 
and this, in the absence of roads and any 


under the watchful eye of the master the 
work drew to a successful conclusion. 
The house was designed by Mr. 
Stevenson, and with the additions lately 
made, is a two-story building about one 
hundred feet in length and fifty feet in 
depth ; it is surrounded by a very deep 
verandah, and is painted a peculiar shade 
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of green, with a red 

roof ; it is by far the 

largest building on 

the island, and from 

its elevated position, 

being 600 feet above 

sea-level, it com- 

mands superb views 

over the forest and 

the ocean beyond. 

As before said, it is 

approached through 

a park, at a_ short 

distance stands a 

two-storied cottage, 

at present occupied 

by Mr. Lloyd Os- 

bourne, Mr. Steven- 

son’s son-in-law. A 

very large Samoan 

house stands at the 

back for the use of 

servants, who are 

all natives. Stables 

and native houses 

occupied by the field 

hands are a dis- 

tinctive feature of 

this part of the 

estate. The kitchen 

garden is immedi- 

ately at the back 

of the house, and is 

superintended by 

Mrs. Stevenson, 

who cultivates suc- 

cessfully many rare 

and curious plants. 

Beyond, stretching 

into the forest, are 

the plantations, 

where, under the 

care of Mr. Lloyd 

Osbourne, every- 

thing that can be 

grown in the tropics 

flourishes abund- 

antly. A complete 

list would be out of 

place, so I will only 

mention the bread- 

fruit, pineapples, 

bananas, cacoa, 

India rubber, sugar- ' 

cane, ginger, kava, WATERFALL IN THE GROUNDS AT VAILIMA. 

taro, grenadillas, 

oranges, limes, citrons, cocoanuts, were sitting and lounging about the 

mangoes vanilla, coffee, cinnamon, verandah; as I drew near a tall slight 

guava. figure clad in white flannel shirt (with 
When I caught my first gimpse of short sleeves) and trousers and a red sash 

Vailima quite a small crowd of natives round his waist came across the lawn and 
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with outstretched hands welcomed me 
heartily to his forest home, and forthwith 
hastened to present his island friends. It 
was a sort of féfe,and many chiefs had 
come to spend the day with their genial 
neighbour, bringing their servants along 
with them. 

After a chat, tiffin was announced and 
we all adjourned to the great dark panelled 
hall, in the new wing which had been 
recently added to the house. As the 
guests were numerous it was rather a 
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admirably, so they are likely to have more 
copy for a considerable time to come.” 
Suddenly a terrible scuffle took 
place under the table, and Henry, the 
large cat of the house, dashed out of the 
door followed by a strange dog. In 
a minute all were on their feet, and 
Mrs. Stevenson was shouting for a 
revolver, and forcibly impressing on the 
owner that she would shoot the dog, and 
should any harm come to Henry, the 
owner also. However, Henry made 
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tight pack round the table, however at last 
all were settled, and the bright-eyed 
native boys clad in Stuart tartan lavalavas 
handed round a quaint but delightful 
selection of American and native dishes. 
I sat next our host, and, in the course of 
conversation the papers in different parts 
of the world that had more than suggested 
obituary notices of the novelist were 
mentioned. 

‘‘Yes,” he said, ‘‘ they have a curious 
partiality for ending my days. I hear of 
it months after the event has happened ; 
but this climate is glorious and suits me 
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good his escape, and the dog was 
granted his life. After lunch we returned 
to the verandah, the tobacco and cigarette 
papers were passed round, and a ‘‘boy”’ 
brought a burning coal for us to light up 
by. I noticed that the members of the 
household, who all smoke perpetually, 
take infinite pains to light their cigarettes 
any way but with matches. They will 
walk the whole length of the verandah 
to get a light from some one else, or send 
fora coal! While we were having our 
coffee and chatting, some emissaries 
arrived from a distant village chief to 
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ask ‘‘ Tusitala ” (the teller of stories), as 
they call Louis Stevenson, his opinion on 
some question of taxes. He gave the 
matter his profound consideration, and the 
two natives his opinion, which seemed quite 
to coincide with their own, for, after a drink 
of kava, they departed evidently thoroughly 
satisfied with the result of their errand. 
Mr. Stevenson takes the greatest interest 
in all things connected with the natives 
and their politics, and will spare no trouble 
to help them in any way. 

After settling this little affair of state, 
we went up the outside wooden staircase 
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and this was his room—he sometimes 
had difficulty in finding things, so he 
broke those chairs and flung the books 
about—wasting much profanity in the 
process! But it’s much better to leave 
them alone—things are more easily found 
when they are lying about.” 

Volumes which were often referred to 
were some bound-up numbers of the 
National Observer, the then editor, Mr. Hen- 
ley, whose portrait graces the dining-room, 
being a much appreciated friend. After 
inspecting many interesting old volumes 
and newspapers, of which there is a won- 
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of the old part of the house to the upper 
verandah, from which a magnificent view 


is to be had. First across the lawn, then 
over the top of feathery branched palms 
to the blue Pacific sparkling under the 
glorious tropic sun. Opening a glass 
door my host ushered me into the library, 
a delightful room full of curios, pictures, 
arms, and books. Not only were the 
walls lined with well-stocked shelves, but 
all the chairs and tables were covered 
with books, and piles were lying every- 
where on the floor. Mr. Stevenson ex- 
plained the disorder by saying, 

‘** My cousin has been staying with us, 


derful collection, we tore ourselves from 
the fascinations of the books, and crossing 
a sort of flying bridge, entered the new 
section again, and found ourselves in Mr. 
Stevenson’s own room, a barely furnished 
apartment where he does most of his 
writing. 

‘*] can’t write in that library,” con- 
tinued the novelist, ‘‘it’s all so suitable 
for a literary man—it puts every idea out 
of my head. I like a little den like this 
with nothing in it to distract me—a deal 
kitchen table and a couple of chairs— 
but the latter are really mere luxuries 
quite unnecessary. I have lived in every 
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sort of place, and find that a mat on the 
ground is as comfortable as anything, as 
long as we have our own special brand of 
tobacco, we are slaves to that: we have 
allowed Three Castles to insinuate itself 
into our lives! Breakfast is brought to 
me here every morning at five, but I have 
often done an hour's work before that.” 
So in a corner of this little room, the 
walls of which are hot with the blazing 
sun, are the books written to which masses 
of readers, east and west, eagerly look 
forward. And although the short story 


of The Beach of Falesa and the latter part 
of The Wrecker are vivid pictures of South 
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Sea Island life—still it is here that the 
magician conjures up the bleak wilds 
of Scotland, art life among Parisian 
students, or the frantic commercial rush 
of the United States. Almost daily 
shaken by earthquakes — and, indeed, 
while we spoke, standing in this untypical 
author’s study, the whole place vibrated 
and shook again and again, and as my 
friend said, ‘‘It isn’t so much what 
happens as what we wait for!” 
Descending again to the hall he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I am glad you like this place, it 
is my own design. Some people say it is 
too dark, but it is a contrast to the glare 
outside. There are many ideas I hope to 
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carry out; for instance, I think it would 
be interesting to put the names of all the 
visitors who come here round the walls— 
about five feet from the ground—I would 
get small gold letters from San Francisco, 
and we could nail them up. We might 
even class them—those whose departure 
we regret and those whom we ——., 
However, I often dislike people intensely 
if I see much of them.” 

In a room on the ground floor, sacred 
to his mother, a shrewd, delightful old 
Scotch lady, were several volumes of 
cuttings she had collected—all the criti- 
cisms of her son’s work both from 

American and European papers. 
‘*Yes,” continued the son, 
‘*the pictures they publish of 
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me vary considerably. They represent 
every type from the most godlike creatures 
to the criminal classes ; and their descrip- 
tions of me vary in proportion—from a 
man with a ‘ noble bearing’ toa ‘ blighted 
boy.’ I don’t mind what they say as a 
general rule, only I did object when some- 
where in the States an interviewer wrote, 
‘A tall willowy column supported his 
classic head, from which proceeded a 
hacking cough.’ I could not forgive 
that!” 

It proved a busy day this, for while we 
were still looking at a quantity of beauti- 
ful tapas which had been specially made 
for chiefs in different Pacific islands to 
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present to Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson, an old 
Samoan man of ‘‘ good family” arrived 
with afew offerings and his son, the latter 
a fine, stalwart fellow. After the usual 
courtesies and a cup of kava, the old man 
announced that he would like his son taken 
into the service of Tusitala as a house 
boy. It was a patriarchal proceeding 
altogether—the dignified old man, dressed 
in white, the parents and the handsome 
youth, whose costume consisted of a 
banana leaf twisted round his waist, the 
brilliant gown -ontrasting pleasantly with 
his bronze skin. There was a consulta- 
tion among the Stevensons as to whether 
they could take in another boy—they 
already had so many. While the dis- 
cussion was going on Mrs. R. L. 
Stevenson told an amusing story about 
a ‘‘ house boy” they had got from some 
remote village, who had never seen a 
two-storied house before, and was lost 
in awe and admiration of the lofty 
magnificence of their mansion. On the 
morning of his arrival his education was 
commenced, and he was given a large 
bucket of water and told to take it to the 
bed-rooms up above. He looked up, and 
pointing, asked if it was there? On 
being answered in the affirmative, he 
seized the bucket in his teeth, and before 
any one could remonstrate, he had rushed 
up one of the posts of the verandah. The 
whole family ran up the staircase, and 
when they showed him that that was tae 
usual mode of getting to those rooms, he 
was overpowered with delight, and for 
two or three days could do absolutely 
nothing but race up and down stairs 
chuckling and crowing in an ecstasy of 
joy. And when detachments of his 
friends came to visit him they were always 
taken to see the stairs the first thing! 
Returning to the old man and his son, 
Tusitala said, ‘‘ There is one good thing 
about this man, he is of ‘ good family’ 
and none of the other servants will stay if 
an alien is introduced,” and turning to me 
he continued, ‘‘ Some time ago everything 
in the house went wrong, for several days 
the boys and the cook sat and wept and 
would not work. At last when an 
explanation was demanded, a deputation 
came to say that they could not work or 
live in the same house as a laundress we 
had got. She was a quiet, inoffensive 
soul, and they confessed they had nothing 
against her except that she was not of 
‘goed family’ and all the others were. 


The poor woman confessed the fact and 
agreed with us that she would have to go. 
It was sad for she washed well, but the 
moment she disappeared through the gate, 
the boys dried their eyes, the cook sent in 
a dinner neither raw nor burned, and all 
were smiling again.” 

So greatly to the joy of the father it 
was decided to take the youth of ‘‘ good 
family ” for a short time on trial. 

My host made the time fly ; everything 
interested him, simple little anecdotes— 
stories of people or animals—nothing 
seemed slow or boring. All too soon the 
sun crept towards the horizon and tea 
was announced—astirrup-cup to theglobe- 
trotter before his horse was brought 
round, for it was necessary to start in 
good time to get out of the mountain 
forest before dark as there was no moon 
that night. While we were chatting on 
the verandah and Henry, who had ven- 
tured home again, was being thoughtfully 
stroked by his master’s lithe bare foot, 
Mrs. Louis Stevenson’s clever, character- 
istic head appeared every now and then in 
a jungle of weeds, and her husband said, 
‘*Isn’t that a shameful woman? I hire 
minions to do all the outdoor work, but 
just look at her!” And when she suddenly 
emerged smiling from the weedery, he 
said, ‘‘ My dear, what are you doing in 
there ?— it’s most infamous of you troub- 
ling yourself when you have troops of 
servitors to wait on you!” His wife 
triumphantly held up a small tuft of a 
coarse kind of grass and exclaimed : 

‘* 1 knew they hadn’t exterminated that 
—dreadful stuff. The seeds get into the 
horse’s eyes and make sores—none of my 
horses are going to have sores if I can 
prevent it.” 

Notwithstanding her weeding propen- 
sities there never were two people who 
more thoroughly understood and appre- 
ciated each other than Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Soon my horse, with hibiscus blossoms 
stuck in his forehead band, was brought 
round; most of the retainers came to 
wish the traveller God speed, and after 
a hearty hand-shake from my host and 
hostess and their *‘ Toofaa! Soi fua!” 
ringing in my ears, I rode off towards 
the brach. It was worth missing the 
mail boat and having to spend weeks on 
board a schooner to have the memory of 
such a visit. 
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WASN’T really in 

love with Harry 
Ferrars that winter— 
not what you call quite 
in love, don’t you know, 
though I dd rather like 
him. But Harry wasn’t 
rich ; he was only just 
a lawyer in our town in 
Canada: and how was 
I to guess then he would 
rise in time to be a 
C.M.G. and a member 
of the Dominion Minis- 
try at Ottawa? Indeed, 
the chances were all the 
other way, for I knew 
Harry Ferrars was an 
honest, honourable, 
hard- working young 
man—which of course 
told against him in 
Colonial politics. But 1 flirted with him 
a little: I admit that frankly. He was 
good-looking enough, and in his way I 
liked him. 

But Harry loved me. 
loved me. 

However, you know what we Canadian 
girls are like. I led himadance: I won't 
deny it. Andat Mrs. Campbell’s skating- 
party on the twentieth of March, he was 
more than usually polite and attentive to 
me. Blanche Norton had managed to 
whisk off Captain Newdigate for a quiet 
téte-a-téte on the open ice (she was our 
champion skater); so what was left for 
poor me but to go off a good spin down 
the river in front with Harry Ferrars ? 

You know what a skating-party is like. 
We Canadians have emancipated our- 
selves from the superstition of the 
chaperon, and each couple go off on the 
boundless ice of our gréat lakes and rivers 
as far as it pleases them. Harry and I 
did skate rather far from the rest, I admit ; 
for the ice was g/are, as we call it in Canada 


I felt sure he 


i 


—that is to say, very smooth and clean, 
with no snow on it, and no wrinkles in it. 
One could glide for miles on a glassy 
surface, and I wasn’t sorry to have a 
téte-d-téte myself with Harry. He was 
such a nice fellow—and besides, I could 
play him off against Captain Newdigate. 
We had got a good half-mile away from 
the remainder of our party, skating and 
holding hands, and going straight ahead 
down river towards the rapids, when all of 
a sudden Harry stopped short, dropped 
my hands for a moment, and turned 
round, half facing me. ‘* Now let’s wait 
a bit here,” he said, ‘‘ and skate round on 
this smooth patch.” He looked hard into 
my face. ‘‘I want to talk with you, 
Maisie,” he went on very earnestly. 
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My heart began tothump. I knew what 
he meant—and even when you intend to 
refuse a man, it’s so nice to be proposed to! 
So I turned to him, smiling my most in- 
nocent smile. ‘‘ Ohcertainly, if you like, 
Harry,” I said: we had known one an- 
other since we were children together, 
and always called ourselves by our 
Christian names. ‘‘This air’s so 
delicious !”’ 

I knew I was looking my very best. 
Colour suits my style; and I could feel 
my cheeks were a beautiful crimson with 
the cold and the exercise. It was one of 
those crisp Canadian days, freezing hard 
under foot, bright blue sky overhead, 
warm as summer in the sunshine. When 
you met the breeze, it cut like a knife: 
yet the effect was delicious. I always 
looked well in such crystal weather. 
Harry gazed at me hard. ‘‘ Maisie,” he 
said once more, with a tremor in his voice, 
‘““why will you break my heart? You're 
flirting with that Englishman.” 

‘‘What Englishman?” I asked, with 
childlike innocence, gazing about me 
abstractedly. 

Harry looked at me, half angry. 
‘*There’s only one Englishman about 
here to-day,” he answered. ‘* You know 


who I mean—Captain Newdigate.” 
‘*He’s a very nice young fellow,” I 
replied, rearranging my sealskin toque, as 


I stood still on my skates. ‘‘ And sucha 
relief from our perpetual provincialism ! 
Englishmen are so wide-minded. I just 
love a man who’s seen the world, and 
been through a couple of London sea- 
sons.” For London then to me was an 
unknown dream of vague magnificence. 
It had not yet faded to a squalid village. 

‘*Why do you flirt with him, Maisie?” 
Harry asked, turning sharp on me. 

**] haven’t yet admitted I am flirting 
with him,” I answered. ‘‘ But I think 
him charming.” 

‘If he proposed to you, would you 
take him ?” Harry asked with the awkward 
frankness of your true-born Canadian. 

Well, I wasn’t going to be caught 
out first ball like that. ‘‘ He’s the heir 
to a baronetcy,” I answered evasively ; 
‘and every girl would like to see herself 
my lady.” 

‘* But, if Z asked you?” Harry went 
on, leaning eagerly forward. ‘* Ah, 
Maisie, what would you say to me?” 

What a very awkward young man! So 
crude; so inartistic! No finesse, no 
poetry! The only way to do with these 
hasty blurters-out of inconvenient pro- 
posals is to answer them promptly in their 


own dialect. ‘‘I should say ‘No, you 
goose !’” I answered with a little laugh. 
For I wasn’t going to have him just at 
present, you may be sure—at least while 
Captain Newdigate still loomed on the 
horizon. Personally, I liked Harry a 
great deal the best of the two; but 
Captain Newdigate in his way was really 
charming ; and, then—a title! an estate 
in Berkshire! to be presented at Court! 
that endless vista of London seasons! So 
I laughed him to his face, as I said ‘‘ you 
goose” to him. 

Harry looked at me fixedly. I never 
in my life saw any one half so pale. The 
red glow had faded out of his cheek like 
magic. ‘‘ You mean it ?” he cried slowly. 
‘Oh, Maisie, you mean it?” 

‘* Yes, certainly, I mean it,” I answered 
with a jerk, in my most nonchalant way. 
‘*Let’s be sensible, Harry. You can’t 
really suppose I should ever say: ‘ Yes’ to 
you.” For you know, I was quite one of 
the catches in Canada. Though I was 
really sorry for him, I always knew Harry 
Ferrars was in love with me. If I hadn’t 
known it, I’m sure I must at least have 
seen it that moment. I spoke lightly but 
decisively. 1 meant to shelve Harry alto- 
gether—for the present. Of course, if 
Captain Newdigate went away without 
asking me, I might allow Harry to see he 
could reopen the question. Though while 
Captain Newdigate remained at Ogdens- 
ville, I didn’t want any other man to go 
spoiling my chances. 

But oh, how he took it! His face was 
terrible. He positively frightened me. 
For a minute he stood still, begging and 
praying me earnestly. I don’t know what 
he said; I couldn’t repeat it, I’m sure, 
for I haven’t the gift of eloquence like 
Harry. But he was eloquent that moment, 
with the fervid speech that comes straight 
from the heart; and I was genuinely 
sorry for him. He pleaded so hard, he 
almost touched my heart. If I hadn’t 
seen Blanche Norton skating off téte-d-téte 
with Captain Newdigate in the distance, 
I really do think I might have yielded to 
his entreaties. He was such anice fellow, 
and I was so very fond of him. But the 
title ! the estate! those London seasons ! 
Could I let Blanche Norton be presented 
at Court as My Lady instead of me? 

Just as I was saying ‘‘ No” for the very 
last time, Harry gave asudden start. He 
stared straight in front of him. Then he 
clapped his hands to his forehead in 
horror. ‘Oh, Maisie,” he cried, ‘‘just 
look! Oh, Maisie, Maisie!” 

For the first moment I thought he 
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meant just look at his face—and indeed 
it was awful. But next instant I heard a 
loud shout from far behind, where Captain 
Newdigate and the rest of the party were 
skating. Then I saw they were all flying 
for their lives to the shore. Something 
dreadful had happened! Great gleams 
of deep blue showed in cruel gaps through 
the ice behind us. 

Harry seized my arm. 
up!’’ he cried hoarsely. 


‘It’s breaking 
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and the whole white mass goes careering 
seaward—dancing madly down stream in 
the direction of the rapids. 

We were out in mid-river, half a mile 
from shore; for the St. Lawrence just 
there is no wider than a mile from bank 
to bank. Harry clasped my arm tight, 
and began skating hastily landward. But 
before we had gone a few hundred yards, 
the wild water was upon us. With a 
noise like low thunder, the ice broke up, 
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**] TURNED ROUND IN MUTE HORROR.” 


And so indeed it was. I sawit in a 
moment. You can’t believe in England 
how the ice sometimes goes on our swift 
St. Lawrence. Ten or twelve inches to 
two feet in thickness, it nevertheless 
breaks up at times at a moment’s notice. 
Erie lies a good bit further south than 
Ontario, and Ontario than the river. A 
thaw sets in upon these upper waters, 
they say, and the melted flood, rushing 
under the solid bridge of ice across the 
St. Lawrence, shivers it up at once into 
thousands of fragments. Huge chasms of 
dark water open up between the blocks ; 


and piled itself aloft in shapeless masses. 


Somehow, one knew not how, great 
mountains seemed to gather; rifts of 


cruel blue showed like channels in between 
on every side of us. All at once, as it 
parted, Harry pulled me up short, and 
twirled me round twice or thrice to check 
our motion, for we had plenty of way on. 
As soon as I could realise exactly what 
had happened, I could see the reason 
why. We were adrift on a small floating 
island of ice, no bigger than this room, 
and surrounded on all hands by the steely 
blue water. 
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‘*} TAKE THE PRIZE,” I SAID PROUDLY. 


In front of us the solid sheet was 
still breaking up piecemeal before the im- 
petuous flood, and the whole pack of loose 
blocks was moving on irresistibly towards 
the nearest rapid. 

Harry held my arm tight. 
where you are,” he said quietly. ‘‘ Don’t 
move! We're safe for the time, balanced 
here in the middle. If you stir to either 
side, the block will tilt up, and you'll go 
Over into the water. Don’t move a step 
either way!” 

‘** But the rapids!” I cried, clinging to 
him. ‘* Whatever shall we do? If it 
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goes at this rate, we'll be there in twenty 
minutes.”’ 

Harry held my arm hard as he dis- 
engaged me gently. ‘‘ Maisie,” he said, 
in a very solemn voice, ‘‘you must be 
calm. This is danger. If you lose your 
head, or stir to right or left, unless when 
I tell you, it'll be all up with us. We 
have but one chance. If we drift near the 
unbroken ice by the shore, we may 
manage to skate off on to it. Wait and 
watch till I tell you. When we touch the 
solid ice, look well where it grazes, and 
the moment I say ‘ Go,’ skate over at once 
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to it. Till then, stand here on your skates 
guite still. It’s life and death now. 
Mind you do as I tell you.” 

I obeyed him implicitly. For quite ten 
minutes we must have drifted on; but it 
seemed to me a week or two. At last, 
the flood drove us to the American side. 
We watched, oh, so eagerly! Nearer 
and nearer our little block of ice got 
drifted towards the shore by the swirling 
current. A hundred yards or so of solid 
ice, frozen through to the bottom, re- 
mained there unbroken. As we drew 
closer and closer, Harry let go my arm. 
‘** Now, do as you're told,” he said, ‘‘ and 
ask no questions. I know what’s best ; 
obey me to the letter. Skate very care- 
fully towards the edge of the ice on that 
further side, while I skate to this one. 
Don’t slip over the edge, and don’t move 
too fast, but watch and see that our 
weights just balance each other. Then, 
when I call out ‘Go!’ skate off shore- 
wards for dear life without a second’s 
hesitation.” 

I did as I was bid. Harry moved 
cautiously to the outer edge, and I to the 
inner one. He stood a foot or two from 
the brink, but signed to me with one hand 
to move to the very margin of the block 
in the opposite direction. I waited there, 
trembling. I understood why he did it ; 


if both of us had tried to get off at once 


we would have tilted the block, and gone 
down with the eddy in the ice-cold water. 
At last we just touched. ‘‘Now go!” 
Harry cried in a very loud voice, as our 
block kissed the shore ; and, obeying his 
orders, I skated over the edge, and with 
a throbbing heart found myself on the 
solid bank of the river. 

The moment I did so, even before I 
looked back, a horrible flash of enlighten- 
ment burst over me. And Harry? I saw 
what must happen. As my weight left 
the block, it would tip up of itself in the 
opposite direction, and plunge him at 
once into the seething river. I knew 
now why he told me to ask no questions. 

I clapped my hands to my ears. I 
turned round in mute horror. The block 
was just recovering itself, and glancing 
off the shore. Among floating lumps of 
ice and cold blue water I saw something 
black—Harry’s head, as he struggled in 
the river to right himself. 

But what chance was there for him ? 
In that numbing cold, with clothes, and 
shoes, and skates, splendid swimmer that 
he was, how could he ever get to shore 
again? Unable to help him, I sank 
on the solid ice and stretched my arms 
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to him, wailing. I could only just cry, 
‘“*Harry! Harry! Harry!” The last | 
saw of him, he was going fast down 
stream, clutching hard at passing blocks, 
and struggling madly shoreward through 
the/leadly chill water. Unless he reached 
the bank the rapids were in front of him, 
{What happened next I really don’t 

now. People came down to me and 
carried me off in a sleigh to a neighbour- 
ing farmhouse. There they sat me by 
the fire and warmed and cheered me, 
But my heart was cold as ice till I knew 
about Harry. 

It was ten o’clock at night before I 
heard at last he had struggled ashore 
and got carried to another house a mile 
further down stream, where they put him 
to bed at once with blankets and brandy. 

Next day, at home, Harry came to see 
me. He was none the worse—not even 
a cold—for his chill and wetting. Of course, 
all the world had talked of nothing else 
but our marvellous escape ; and Captain 
Newdigate had called already at the door 
with a beautiful bouquet of hot-house 
flowers. But I couldn’t see him. When 
Harry came in, he glanced at the flowers 
and the card beside them. 

‘* Has Newdigate been here?” he asked, 
as if nothing had happened. 

‘*Yes, Harry, he’s been here,” I 
answered, holding his hand in my own, 
‘*but—I was much too shattered and 
disturbed to see him.” 

Harry sat down on the sofa. 
my place beside him. 

‘* Now, I want to tell you one thing, 
Harry,” I said, looking straight into his 
eyes. ‘‘I never knew, when I stood there 
last night, the block would tip over like 
that to drown you. . . . Did you know, 
Harry?” 

‘*Why, of course I did, Maisie,” he 
answered smiling. ‘‘ But what did that 
matter when you had said ‘ No’ to me.” 

I looked at ‘him seriously. ‘‘ Harry,” 
I said in my sternest voice, ‘“‘ that was 
very, very wrong of you. That was 
almost suicide. You’ve no right to risk 
such a life as yours for such a girl as I 
am. Harry, I’m afraid I’m a heartless 
wretch. I’m not really fit to make any 
man happy. But I think . . . . what you 
did was so very, very wrong, that, to 
punish you for it—I mean to marry you.” 

‘‘And Captain Newdigate?” Harry 
asked, bending over me hurriedly. 

‘‘I take the prize,” I said proudly. 
‘*The consolation stakes may go to 
Blanche Norton.” 


I took 
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By GEORGE CLINCH. 


HE description of an old-time 
May-day festival contained in the 
familiar but charming verses of Herrick, 
entitled ‘‘Corinna’s Going a-Maying,” 
calls up to the mind a picture of peculiar 
freshness and loveliness. The poet speaks 
of the ‘‘ dew bespangling herbe and tree,” 
the roseate skies, the weeping flowers, 
‘*bow'd toward the east,” and that glori- 
ous phase in the period of sunrise 


“When all the birds have mattens seyd, 
And sung their tuneful hymnes.” 


These are skilfully artistic touches, which 
all observers of nature will recognise as 
true characteristics of a morning in the 
month of May, when all the world is awak- 
ening to life and gaiety. The gladness of 
sunshine and daisy -jewelled fields is 
brought in the wings of returning spring- 
time ; nature is again displaying abundant 
evidences of her fertility; the trees are 
assuming once more their garb of exquisite 
and ever-varying foliage; the hedgerows 
are becoming gay with fragrant hawthorn 
blossoms ; and it is but natural that man- 
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kind should to some extent join in the 
festival, in sympathetic accord with the 
‘** humbler creation.” 

Herrick’s lines proclaim an intimate 
acquaintance with the natural sweetness 
and glory of an English May-day, and 
they shed an illuminating ray of great 
antiquarian and historical value upon the 
ceremonies by which our rustic ancestors 
were wont to celebrate the return of the 
day of rejoicing and festival. Referring 
to the early-rising may-gatherers, he tells 
us— 


“A thousand virgins on this day, 
Spring, sooner than the lark, to fetch in 
May.” 


Decorations, in flowers and foliage suit- 
able to the occasion, line the village 
streets— 


“ 





marke 
How each field turns a street, each street a 
parke 
Made green and trimm’d with trees ; see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch ; each porch, each door, ere this 
An Arke, a tabernacle is, 
Made up of white-thorn neatly interwove.” 
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It is a significant fact that the acces- 
sories of the sports of May-day are very 
largely, indeed almost entirely, made 
up of natural objects—objects which might 
easily be obtained in any rural district, and 
which, for the time being, were regarded 
with a distinction entirely peculiar to the 
day and the occasion. It will suffice to 
mention the may-pole, may-boughs, may- 
houses, the May Queen’s bower, the 
garland, may-maces, and the canopy of 
greenery in which Jack-in-the-green was 
embowered. All these were mainly com- 
posed of green boughs, flowers, and the 
products of the hedgerows and meadows. 
To this list we must add the cow whose 
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religious veneration and worship among 
the Oriental races of antiquity. To take 
the may-pole as an instance: no one can 
read the quaint account which Stubbes 
gives of it in his Anatomie of Abuses, 1585, 
without perceiving that the pole, gar- 
landed, and in other ways decorated by the 
mayers, was itself an object of worship. 
The dances were performed around it, and 
indeed, it formed the central point of the 
whole ceremony. Regarding the festival 
of May-day as a relic of nature-worship, 
and the homage paid to the may-pole as 
its chief phase, we have a key to the whole 
purport and object of the celebration ; 
without such an explanation the proceed- 
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horns were decorated with garlands of 
flowers, and whose position in the ancient 
processions was one suggestive of much 
importance and veneration. 

It would be difficult to fail to see to what 
all this tends. The May-day sports, such 
as they still are, and as far as we can trace 
them in historical records and contem- 
porary references, are clearly remnants of 
that nature-worship which formed so pro- 
minent a feature in the ancient and so- 
called heathen religions. If we take a 
further step, and inquire the purpose and 
meaning of the various natural objects 
which were introduced so constantly into 
this great festival, we shall be able to 
identify some of them with the objects of 


ings would appear meaningless. That the 
real significance of the may-pole dances 
was appreciated in medizval and even 
later times, is perfectly clear from the fact 
that repeated attempts were made to sup- 
press them. From the days of ancient 
Rome down to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century legal enactments have, at 
intervals of varying duration, been passed 
to restrain the unseemly revelry which at 
all times marked the festival of May, and 
finally the erection of may-poles was pro- 
hibited by Act of Parliament. F 
The sports and games associated with 
May-day may for our present purpose 
conveniently be grouped under two 
classes. These are, first the dances, 
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bough and branch-bearing, processions, 
and other features of worship originally 
paid to the May-pole as a symbol of 
nature’s fruitfulness ; and, secondly, the 
various pastimes and amusements which 
have become wedded to them from time 
to time. 

With regard to the first class, without 
pursuing the subject too far, it may be 
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taken for granted that our May-day festi- 
val had its origin in the religious cere- 
monies of India and Egypt, to which 
ancient observances it bears many re- 
markable points of resemblance. The 
dances around the May-pole, and the for- 
mation of various patterns by means of 
the interlacing of the streamers depending 
from it, still forms a, part of a semi- 
religious play of India, as it still forms an 
important feature in our modern English 
May-day sports. 

In celebrating the fruitfulness of nature 
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the ancients paid deep reverence to the 
sun, the cause of that fecundity, and, as 
far as they were able to as- 
certain, the supreme power of 
the great system of the uni- 
verse. It is very remarkable 
how many traces of this an- 
cient sun-worship have lin- 
gered among us long after the 
cult itself has ceased to exist 
in our midst. Among the 
aboriginal Irish and Scotch 
Highlanders May-day was 
known as Beltine, that is, the 
‘‘day of Belen’s fire.” The 
word Belen is identical with 
the Semitic Bel or Hel, an 
appellation for the sun, and 
also with the Baal of the Holy 
Scriptures. The Egyptian 
deity Orus, and the Apollo 
of classical mythology, were 
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also emblematical of the 
sun. With this worship 
of the great powers of 
nature was associated 
also the worship of Mo- 
loch, or Saturn, to whom 
it was usual to offer 
human sacrifices; and 
traces of these barbar- 
ous rites were retained 
in the Druidical custom 
of lighting immense fires 
on cairns at short dis- 
tances from each other, 
and driving their cattle 
between them. Fathers, 
in their anxiety to ob- 
tain for their offspring 
the beneficent influences 
of the purgatorial 
flames, took up their 
children in their arms, 
and jumped or ran 
through the fires—the 
very practice spoken of 
in the Bible (2 Kings 
xvi. 3). Traces of this 
custom, as also of driv- 
ing cattle through, near, 
or around the fires 
lighted on May-day eve, 
are recorded as having 
been kept up in Ire- 
land and Scotland in 
comparatively recent 
times. 

It is extremely prob- 
able that our English 
May-day festival took 
its form to a very large 
extent from the Floralia 
and Maiuma of ancient 
Rome. At these festi- 
vals, held about the be- 
ginning of the month 
of May, Flora, the god- 
dess of flowers and 
gardens, was _particu- 
larly worshipped. No 
pains were spared in 
making the occasions 
splendid and magnifi- 
cent, and in time this 
was carried to such an 
extent, and became so 
much degenerated by 





vice and licentiousness FROM THE ANCIENT PAINTED GLASS WINDOW IN THE HOUSE OF MR. 
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that stern measures 

were taken for its suppression. from the woods into the Roman cities, 
Branches of green trees were brought the houses were decorated, business was 
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suspended, women, in a state of frenzy 
and not over-clad, danced about the 
public streets, and every one was given 
up to pleasure. The fable which explains 
the intimate association of the goddess 
Flora with these festivals, is told by 
Macrobius in the first book of the 
‘‘ Saturnalia,” and it must have taken 
a strong hold upon the popular fancy, 
for there is good reason for supposing 
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year for the shepherd lads, milk-maids, 
and all the youth of the country side. 
Our modern theatrical representations of 
it, when it is thrown in as an extra show 
at the Christmas pantomimes, with the 
gloss and glitter of tinsel, spangles, and 
footlights, are about as far removed from 
its essential character as anything which 
it is possible to conceive. It was no mere 
gaudy show, calculated to draw spec- 
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that our modern ‘‘ Queen of the May” 
is the existing representative of that 
ancient deity. As the goddess was sup- 
posed to preside over the ancient fes- 
tivities, so the Queen of the May is still 
regarded as the controller and director 
of the revels on the village green. Her 
duty is not to take part in the evolutions 
of the dances around the May-pole, but 
to overlook and superintend them from 
her bower of state wherein she remains 
seated after her coronation. 

The English May-day festival in 
medizval times must have been an in- 
stitution of no ordinary beauty. If the 
symbolism which marked its earlier 
history had lost the full force of its mean- 
ing among the people generally, the loss 
was amply compensated for by certain 
comic and humorous elements, which, in 
the progress of time, had become associ- 
ated with it to its very great advantage 
from an artistic point of view. It was a 
time of much honest and hearty merri- 
ment, much genuine feeling and real 
happiness. It was the great event of the 


tators and accumulate gate-money. On 
the contrary, it was a very genuine 
appreciation of the advantages bestowed 
by nature, and an appropriate expression 
of thankfulness for the return of the 
golden sunlight, brilliant sweet-smelling 
flowers, and singing birds. 

Very early in the morning, indeed 
sometimes over-night, the youth of the 
village repaired to the woods and 
meadows for may boughs and flowers, 
and, with a wholly unnecessary concern 
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about personal appearances, the girls 
bathed their faces in the sparkling dew- 
drops, hoping thereby, in accordance 
with ancient proverbial lore, to improve 
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Cunningham has painted the scene in 
words of great sweetness. 


“Upon the green the virgins wait, 
In rosy chaplets gay, 
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their complexions. Their hearts were 
light, and their fair young faces, tinted 
with the rising sun, were radiant with the 
glow of health and excitement. The poet 


Till morn unbar her golden gate, 
And give the promis’d May.” 
Robin Hood’s great popularity among 
our medizval ancestors amply accounts 
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for the introduction of that celebrated 
character accompanied by his personal 
attendants, Little John, Friar Tuck, Maid 
Marian, &c., into the games of May-day ; 
and, as we have already said, the effect 
of this amalgamation was very pleasing. 
It has sometimes been asked why this 
great popular hero of comparatively 
modern times should have been associated 
with an institution of such venerable 
antiquity as the festival of May-day. The 
explanation is simple. If, as is generally 
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his mistress, similarly became the Lady 
of the May, or, as she was more often 
called, the Queen of the May. 

It appears that with the decline of 
archery this part of the May-day games 
declined also, and the latter became 
merely a grotesque exhibition. Several 
of the old characters disappeared from 
the scene altogether, and Friar Tuck 
went out of fashion after the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The Morris dance, in 


which Robin 
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supposed, the sports of Robin Hood were 
intended for the encouragement of 
archery, there is no cause for surprise 
that a recreation so closely connected 
with summer and the forest, should be 
joined to the great festival which specially 
marked the commencement of summer. By 
a very natural process of adaptation 
Robin Hood, as chief of the band of 
archers, came to be regarded as the 
leader of the May-day revels, and was 
styled the Lord of the May. Maid Marian, 


Hood and his associates generally formed 


the chief characters, was probably of 
Moorish origin, hence its name. The 
dance bears certain features strongly re- 
sembling that very popular and lively dance 
of the Spaniards known as the fandango, 
and although its first introduction into 
England was probably in connection with 
the May-day games, it soon became asso- 
ciated with the festivities of Whitsuntide 
and other occasions of popular rejoicings. 

An interesting survival of the super- 
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intending goddess, Flora, still exists in 
some rural districts, where the children 
place a grandly-dressed doll in a bower of 
flowers, green leaves, and brightly 
coloured ribbons. This is called a gar- 
land, and is taken from door to door in 
country villages in the hope of obtaining 
a few coppers for the exhibition. Usually 
the garland is veiled by a handkerchief or 
cloth of some kind, which is only removed 
when it appears probable that the sight 
will be likely to be rewarded by some 
small guerdon. 

The May-day games associated with 
Flora appear to reach a crisis at noon— 
the hour when the sun is highest 
in the heavens, and when the 
may-pole may be supposed to 
be pointing exactly in its direc- 
tion. Immediately after the 
clock has struck twelve the 
reign of the Queen of the May 
is over, and Jack-in-the-green 
holds full sway in the May-day 
revels. Among the children in 
some rural districts it is to this 
day a generally understood prin- 
ciple that the influence of the 
Queen of the May extends only 
from sunrise to noon, after which 
it passes to the sweeps, Jack-in- 
the-green, and then the rougher 
element in the sports prevails. 
It is of course unnecessary to 
emphasise the importance of this 
as a relic of sun-worship. 

The connection of the sweeps 
with the May-day festival is of 
very ancient date, and some 
authorities have gone so far as 
to suppose that Jack-in-the-green repre- 
sents the ancient Bacchus, and that his 
attendant chimney-sweepers _ personify 
Vulcan. 

Our illustrations abundantly represent 
this curious phase of the English May- 
day sports. In one of them, a clever 
delineation of the May-day sports which 
betrays strong marks of Leech’s inimit- 
able pencil, we see the Queen of the May, 
Maid Marian, or Mad Moll, as in the 
course of time she came to be called, 
carrying a ladle, which, for some unex- 
plained reason, was associated with the 
festivities. The accessory Jack-in-the- 
green, in his covering of green branches, 
dressed-up children, and ‘Moll's partner, 
complete a scene of rustic merry-making 
on May-day which is a remarkably good 
picture of what this festival must have 
been in the olden time. 
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An interesting development of the May- 
day sports in modern times is the milk- 
maids’ garland, an institution of no mean 
importance during the eighteenth century 
in London and other large towns. There 
would appear to have been a good deal 
of homely and friendly rivalry amongst 
the various villagers and other groups of 
persons who celebrated May-day. Each 
party of milkmaids vied with their neigh- 
bours in their endeavours to make a 
brave show, and in decorating their re- 
spective garlands to the utmost limits of 
their ability. All kinds of bright articles 


were borrowed for this purpose, and not 
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unfrequently recourse was had to the 
pawnbroker. Brilliantly polished milk- 
pails, and various utensils of the dairy, 
metal tea-pots, and every description of 
silver and plated articles were collected 
and arranged in pyramidical form, and 
interspersed with sprays and bunches of 
flowers, green leaves, and finery. This 
was called the ‘‘ milkmaids’ garland ”—a 
name which suggests that it was an adapt- 
ation of that older form of floral garland 
which was a constant feature in the May- 
day festivities from the ancient festival of 
the Roman Flora downwards. The addi- 
tion of plate and other objects of metal 
increased the weight, and necessitated a 
more substantial structure than that upon 
which the older form of garland was 
carried. The ‘‘ garland” was generally 
built upon a kind of wooden stretcher, 
and carried by one or two men. 
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Of course the milkmaids accompanied 
this show, and danced around it to the 
music of a fiddler who was hired for the 
occasion. Coppers were gathered from 
the delighted spectators, and special care 
was taken to visit the best customers and 
perform in front of their houses. Many 
features of this show remind one of the 
rush-carts which were once so popular 
in the North of England. 

There was-an ancient custom at Leeds 
and in its vicinity which was popular at 
Christmas time, but which would appear 
to have been derived from the May-day 
garland. Children went from house to 
house singing a curious ditty, and carry- 
ing a ‘* wesley bob”—a name which was 
probably a corruption from ‘‘ wassailing 
bowl.” The ‘wesley bob” was kept 
veiled in a cloth until a house was 
reached, when they uncovered it with 
the idea of getting a few coppers. This 
curious object was composed of ever- 
greens in the form of a bower, and inside 
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were placed a couple of dolls adorned 
with ribbons. It was carried by two 
children upon a stick, much as the May- 
day garland was carried about. 

Occasionally, the May-day games pro- 
voked ridicule among people who were 
ignorant of their meaning, and this has 
apparently given rise to the proverbial 
expression :— 


“ Don’t laugh at a magum (May-game) ; 
You may be struck comical yourself some 
day.” 


One cannot regard the numerous in- 
stances of revived May-day sports in 
modern times without some feelings of 
satisfaction, but what is specially to be 
wished for is a spontaneous revival of 
these ancient and picturesque pastimes 
among the people generally, rather than 
as a result of the patronage of the richer 
and more influential members of the 
community. 
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HE Borrigo was always 
my favourite walk ; 
for many winters I have 
daily passed through that 
valley. I know it under 
every aspect, in all the pic- 
turesqueness of its varying 
lights, and the changes of 
its marvellous colourings. 

From winter time, when 
the torrent, formed afresh 
by the rains and the mountain snows, 
is wide and rapid and comes rushing 
and dashing down the broad gorge like 
a small wild river, showing in every 
twirl and eddy its fierce panting longing 
to reach the sea, to become lost in its 
depth— 

Until, in the summer weather, when, 
the source run dry, goats wander aim- 
lessly, contentedly, pretending to find 
verdure ; and d/anchisseuses, their occupa- 
tion gone, sit on the bank, knitting calmly; 
casting now and again inquiring eyes 
toward the hills, where the clearly-sil- 
houetted gray against the high blue 
heaven, gives them no encouraging reply, 
no promise of rain. 

From the bridge which crosses the high 
road by the sea—where life is always 
moving, restless, unceasing ; where palms 
and pepper-trees screen the villas from the 
stream—and right along up the valley 
to where the old mill marks the last point 
before the ascent of the mountain begins 
in earnest, all is true beauty, Nature at 
her loveliest, and in her most bountiful, 
prolific, and gracious mood. 

Near the old mill stands a ruin; its 
walls go straight down to the stream ; the 
passage is very narrow, but there is always 





water ; a pool in summer, a whirlpool in 
winter. 

Evidently once, a long time back, a 
large and important house had stood on 
ground each side of the stream, portions 
of it being connected by a bridge. But 
in a land of bright sunshine, it is diffi- 
cult to name for one’s self the length of 
the hand of decay. The ruin may be 
young or old, but nothing in the appear- 
ance of the bright firm granite will indicate 
which. 

A little below the ruined walls, and away 
from them, are two straight columns of 
stone, each about eight feet high; they 
have a space of nearly six feet between 
them, and their tops are broken. They 
stand there like two sentinels, sternly 
guarding some secret of the forgotten 
past ; and at the base of one of them an 
old man always sits. 

I have watched that old man often. I 
have sat above him, amongst the olives, 
listening to the rippling of the stream and 
the calling of the birds, enjoying the view, 
and dreaming of things far away; but 
my gaze always persistently returned to 
him—-sitting there, quiet, peaceful, gener- 
ally in the same attitude. I observed 


though that at certain hours of the day 
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he arose and went through some strange 
antics : he would bow to those columns, 
and make gestures and movements as if 
conversing with some one; after which 
he would in pantomime go through the 
form of opening a gate, bow, shut it, and 
then seat himself again. 

This conduct interested me; and after 
having noticed the same’ thing occur on 
several occasions, I mentioned it in the 
town. I was told carelessly— 

“Oh! It’s old Barthdlomy; he’s a 
madman—no one heeds him.” 

As I had constantly spoken with the 
old man, and found him gentle and polite, 
with nothing to indicate that his mental 
balance was wrong in any way, I deter- 
mined to sift the matter for myself and 
discover, if possible, why he periodically 
went through those genuflexions in front 
of the columns. 

One day I went my usual way. As I 
drew near to Barthélomy’s resting-place, 
a large splash of rain fell upon my face. 
I looked up at St. Agnese—dark clouds 
were embracing her; there would be a 
storm. The old man advanced rapidly 
towards me—a thing he had never done 
before—and begged me to come within 
and take shelter. 

I looked at him in amazement, 
there was no shelter of any 
sight. 

** Here—here—quick!” he cried, and 
pushed me under the protection of the 
nearer column. 

**But I shall get just as wet,” I said 
feebly. 

He smiled at me. 

‘*Impossible. You are under the porch 
of the casa.” 

I began to feel nervous; however, I 
soon found out he was right; for, from 
the way in which the rain came, we were 
really protected a little. 

I thanked him and produced my lunch, 
and he shared it with me. 

Suddenly he arose, took me by the arm, 
put me on the other side of the column, 
returned to his place, and remained there 
for a moment in a listening attitude. 

Presently he said : 

“*T have never left the gate.” 

‘© Twill never leave the gate. 
you out.” 

Then he went through the action of 
shutting a gate, and made the bow that 
I had so often observed from above. 

He looked around him, dreamily for a 
while ; then he came, picked up his food, 
and forced me back to my original posi- 


for 
kind in 


(A pause.) 
I will let 
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tion, though the sun was shining brightly 
by that time. 

He looked at me searchingly and ques- 
tioningly, eating very slowly the while. 
Then he said, 

** What did you think of her?” 

‘** Beautiful!” I answered promptly. 
The columns were so near the edge, and 
he so near to me. 

‘* Beautiful !—yes. They were all hand- 
some; but the men were bad. I will tell 
you about them. 

‘** The casa you see before you was once 
more large, more grand, than it is now ; 
its vines and olives filled the whole of the 
valley before us, even to the sea—and no 
one dared contradict its padrones. 

‘*The last lord—my padrone—was gay 
in his youth and careless, and he lived in 
Rome, and fought, and gambled, and 
made love recklessly ; so, when at last 
he married, and came to rest and settle 
here, he was weakly and sickly, and had 
but one child. 

‘*A lovely girl, who grew up straight 
and strong and tall, like a young pine, 
and had flashing eyes, a bright red mouth, 
and a gracious manner. Her father 
fretted daily because he had no son, and 
when Za signorina was still quite young 
he thought of marrying her to her cousin, 
—his brother’s son—a youth almost de- 
formed, and crafty and vicious; a man 
whose presence filled the damsel with 
horror. 

‘* My padrone, as he grew older, became 
bad, more and more wicked ; sent away his 
chaplain, never went to mass, would not 
permit the child to go to the convent for 
noble ladies, and wished to marry her 
within the degrees of blood; and for all 
that God punished him, as you will see. 
I now think too severely ; but I must not 
judge, I must not judge. 

‘*Soon after he had sent the priest 
away and shut up the chapel his wife 
died. She was glad to go, poor lady, 
and he grieved but little. 

‘*Then he got rid of the sisters who 
instructed the maiden, and arranged, 
definitely, the marriage within kin. 

‘‘Immediately was he smitten with an 
illness which kept him always afterwards 
on a chair, night and day, never moving 
from it, rarely moved ; and I, then I, poor 
and miserable, helped towards the last 
great calamity. 

‘““One day Za signorina came to me, 
with her pretty smile, across the bridge 
on the gorge. I was gatekeeper and 
flower gardener. 
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**SHE WAS THERE—THERE IN THE ARMS OF EMANUAL MARALGIA.” 


‘** Barthdélomy !’ 


I pretended not to 
hear. I liked her caressing ways. 

‘** You dear Barthélomy. You will let 
me out for a little ?’ 

‘** Alone, signorina ?’ 

‘** Yes, to pick the sweet white flowers 
that grow near the big olives yonder. 1 
long for them. 1 will return soon.’ 


will be back 


rings from the 


‘** Promise me you 
before the vesper bell 
convent.’ 

*** Ah! give me longer, Barthélomy.’ 

***] cannot. Your father will have 
asked for you before then.’ 

***Say no more, Barthdlomy. 
return. I will.’ 


I will 
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‘*I thought much of that beautiful 
young thing, companionless, motherless. 
[ gave her of all my best flowers, and 
told her of the town, and of the way 
people moved -and looked there; and 
sometimes I invented tales to amuse her, 
for she was kept as in a prison. 

‘*She was back again before the bell 
had commenced, with her great eyes 
shining, her step light and free, her voice 
happy, and no flowers in her hands. And I 
did not chide her. Daily, afterwards, she 
coaxed me in the same manner, until I 
began to fear she would be either seen or 
missed. 

‘* Whom did she go forth to meet ? 

‘*Qne day.when she was absent, unex- 
pectedly her cousin and betrothed hus- 
band arrived, his father with him, a stern, 
hard man, with the face and hands of a 
miser. 

‘*They inquired for her, and searched 

for her, but she was not found. I alone 
knew she was not within the walls, but I 
would not say. I smiled happily to think 
I shared a secret with her. Then I was 
sent to look for her. First, I went all 
through the gardens near, knowing that 
I should not find her. Then, when 
really forced to do so, I crossed over to 
the old olives, under which she always 
disappeared. 
I hearda 
low sob. I peeped through the leaves, 
and my heart leaped and nearly burst 
with anger and horror. She was there— 
there in the arms of Emanual Moralgia. 
Emantalo! Zhe miller’s son. 

‘I trembled, I gnashed my teeth with 
rage and misery, to think that she, my high 
and beautiful lady, could do this thing ! 

‘He was trying to comfort her; with 
one arm he _ steadied her trembling 
shoulders, and with the other hand he 
stroked her head. 

*** Ah! Yes. Itistootrue. I saw them 
ride up the valley; but, loved one, you 
must carry a fair face, be calm with them, 
do not arouse their suspicions. In a few 
days, my lovely, my gracious one, our 
plans will be complete, and we go away 
together !’ 

‘*** Together! Ah, Emanualo,’ and she 
sighed, and leaned her head on his 
shoulder, and twined her arms about him ; 
and he strained her passionately to his 
heart. 

‘*Then what torrents of loving words 
he poured forth to her, and his voice was 
like music, and they forgot the hour, and 
I forgot it too. I had time enough in 
which to note what a fair and handsome 


‘* She was there, quite near. 
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youth he was, different indeed to the 
limping man she was about to marry, and 
to my own swarthy roughness. 

‘*But acknowledging these truths to 
myself did not make my black anger any 
the less. 

‘**Emanualo, listen. If they should 
force me to marry him this very night—or 
to-morrow—or before I see you again.’ 

‘**Then I will make my way to you, 
and J will kill him.’ 

‘*** Ah, no, no! It must not come to 
that. We must arrange now, how, 
when, we shall meet again, never to be 
parted.’ 

‘** Becalm, my heart, my pearl! You 
know of my cousin in Corsica? I am 
waiting the sign from him, brought over 
by a boatman, who, indeed should be here 
now. The moment we have it we can 
go to the coast in safety and embark, and 
fly away to liberty and joy.’ 

‘**Emanualo, my heart’s beloved! I 
feel a heavy, dreadful fear. Don’t let me 
leave you now! Take me with you. 
Give me to your mother at the mill, she 
will hide and save me. Ah! I see death— 
I see nothing but horrors if I return to the 
casa now they are there.’ 

‘“*T gave him no time to answer her. 
A storm of rage overpowered me, and I 
felt, if she must throw herself away upon a 
low-born man, why notupon me, and | did 
an evil thing: I stepped forward as 
though I had just reached the place, and 
I said, 

*** Lady Giulia. The signori await you.’ 

‘*She turned from his breast without 
leaving him, and sweetly and faintly she 
said, 

‘***T will come with you. We can trust 
this good Barthédlomy. Emanualo, what 
is the signal ?’ 

‘** The mill will stop on the day it arrives.’ 

‘* She would have embraced him again, 
but I took her roughly away ; and, when 
I turned to look back in triumph and 
hatred at the young man, I saw him 
lying there prostrate on the ground. 

‘*T gave her up, without a word of 
where or how I had found her; but all 
night long, fierce anger and mad jealousy 
burned within me, and in the morning | 
was sick and feeble, and prepared for ill 
deeds. But I did not expect them in the 
way they came. 

‘* She was at the gate as usual. 

‘“*Let me out! For the love of the 
Holy Saints! Let me go!’ 

‘**] dare not——’ 

‘©¢ Ah! You do not know what is hap- 
pening within. In three days the priest 
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comes to marry me to my cousin. 
are hurting me! They are making me 
mad! You have always been kind to me. 
Let me go!’ 

*«* And you will return ?’ 

‘* Yes,’ she answered, faintly. 

‘** Swear it. By our Sainted Lady!’ 

*«*T, I—~—No—I cannot,’ and she shud- 
dered. 

***Then I will not let you pass.’ 

‘*She groaned and turned away, and I 
laughed in cruel triumph. Truly I was 
being avenged. 

***Tell me whom she meets when she 
goes roving Dog, tell me with whom 
you found her last night ?’ 

‘*I shrieked. It was her uncle. In the 
gloaming I thought it was the devil, and 
my knees trembled. 

*** How should I know ?’ 

*** You will not tell me.’ 

‘***T do not know,’ I said, more boldly. 

‘**Tt does not matter. I already know. 
I will let her out—find them together, and 
kill them both!” 

*** Ah, don’t do that! Ina day or two, 
the day the mill stops, you will find him 
down the stream, where the little boat is 
moored. Kill him then!’ 

‘* He laughed mockingly. 

‘*** Poor fool. You have betrayed your- 
self. So it is the miller’s son. And she 
prefers a peasant with straight legs to 
an aristocrat with crooked ones, and I 
thought she was a saint.’ And he said 
many coarse things, and I wonder I did 
not kill him then. 

‘*The day after she came again, beseech- 
ing me, humbly and sweetly. I repeated 
some of the things her uncle had said. 
She raised her head with anger in her 
eyes, and said sternly, as she turned 
away— 

*** Where nobles lead, peasants follow.’ 
Alas ! I had gone too far. 

** The next day the mill stopped, and as the 
water was flowing madly and swiftly down 
—plenty of it—the wheels must have been 
fastened up. Jt was the signal. 

‘**In the morning I saw her come, look 
across, and then turn sadly away ; for my 
bridge and my gate stood between freedom 
and her. According to orders I did not 
understand, later on in the day, when she 
came again, | opened wide the gate, and 
said submissively, ‘ You may go.’ 

‘*The blood rushed into her face; she 
looked disdainfully at me, did not speak 
a word, but went forth without hesitation, 
and with never a backward look. 

** | followed her. 

‘‘ It was springtime. 


They 


All the valley was 
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clothed in a young fresh greenness.’ The 
leaves of the vines were bursting in lovely 
clusters from the black gnarled roots, 
little flowers looked out with starry eyes, 
violets and wild mignonette filled the air 
with perfume. The grass was short and 
soft ; the olives, moved by the breeze, lost 
their sad look and gleamed like silver ; 
and white and rosy clouds chased each 
other quickly over the sky. I’ve never 
seen the world look like that since. 

‘*She went slowly at first. When she 
had gained a higher terrace among the 
trees she hastened her footsteps. I 
followed close. 

**Once she stopped suddenly, her head 
uplifted, her face all aglow, to listen to 
the new song of a young bird. I thought 
she would have seen me then. 

‘*As she neared the ford she sighed 
happily, pushed her hair back, and 
scrutinised the landscape—up and down, 
backwards and forwards, and all around. 

‘‘Then she descended towards the 
gorge, gained the edge, and ran down the 
few steps, which brought her to the water 
side. 

‘*A boat was there ; a man was sitting 
in the prow. Without a word she got 
into it, sat down opposite him, took his 
hand in hers. 

‘* Then a horrible thing occurred. 

‘*He fell forward on to her lap, and 
her ringing, agonised, awful scream 
echoed along through the valley, and 
round and round the hills. 

‘* He was dead with a knife in his heart! 
She did not cry out again; she felt for 
signs of life, kissed him very gently, 
placed his head upon the thwart, and 
smoothed his hair. Then with a shiver- 
ing sob she took out the knife, and 
looked at it sadly. 

‘*After a moment she cut the rope 
which fastened the boat, pushed it out 
into the middle of the stream, and settled 
herself down beside him, with her face 
turned towards the sky. Then she plunged 
the knife deep and hard into her own breast. 

‘*The current bore them quickly away. 

‘“T could not move, for terror and dis- 
tress overwhelmed me. A heavy hand 
clutched mine. It was the uncle. 

‘““*This is your work!’” he cried 
hoarsely. 

‘*T laughed loudly. 

‘** You have murdered them both, and 
shall go to prison.’ 

“<«If I go you go too,’ I replied 
instantly. And then I sprang upon him, 
and shook and struck him; for I was 
strong and mad with anger and sorrow, 
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and I think I stabbed him; but I do not 
know the end. I was bad in my head for 
long, long afterwards: and when I was 
at last myself, I thought I must have 
dreamed it all. For I found life just the 
same, the country, the town—everything. 


‘*Then she goes to meet her lover. 
They are over there now, beneath the 
big olives. Presently she will return 
and say— 

‘**T am happy ; I forgive you.’”’ 

This was all he told me. Since that 


‘*THEN I SPRANG UPON HIM, AND SHOOK AND STRUCK HIM.” 


And you see—Za signorina comes every 
day and smiles at me, and says, 


‘“* Never leave 
reply —— 

***T have never left the gate.’ 
says again 

** Never leave the gate. 
And I say—— 

““*T will never leave the gate. 


you out.’ 
May, 1894. 


the gate.’ And I 
Then she 
Let me out.’ 


LZ will let 
128. 


day he has repeated the story of the 
tragedy often to me, and in much the 
same words. He has never been known 
to tell it to another. I listen humbly, 
and as I walk from him the stream seems 
to know and to remember many things 
about it, and its murmuring voice tells 
me many a fresh detail, concerning the 
story of those hapless lovers. 
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A POST-OFFICE WARRIOR. 


A STUDY IN NAVAL HISTORY. 


By ARTHUR 


HERE are probably very few persons 
who will comprehend what is 
meant by the phrase placed at the head 
of this article. The Post-Office is suffi- 
ciently well known. At least, as much 
public attention is bestowed upon it as 
any Official can desire. Its postmen are 
almost universally popular ; its mail-cart 
drivers in country places are the subject 
of oft-repeated stories of duty performed 
under difficulty and risk; its central office 
is one of the sights of London. Every one 
has heard from childhood upwards of its 
mail coaches, and knows how they sped 
from London in all directions through the 
country, carrying travellers for every part 
of the world. Scarcely one incident 
which those travellers can have en- 
countered has not been depicted countless 
times with pen and pencil. We know 
exactly how they looked when they took 
their seats muffled in their shawls, and 
the coachman clambered up to his box 
and grasped the reins, while the guard 
swung himself up behind and blew a 
merry blast upon his horn, as the heavy 
old vehicle lurched out from the yard and 
entered on its distant journey. 

Who cannot picture the scene and 
follow the travellers on their way through 
the country roads down to Falmouth 
itself, and even into the homely inn which 
welcomed them with comforts doubly 
prized because so soon to be exchanged 
for a cramped ship’s cabin and the 
dangers and discomforts of an ocean 
voyage’in time of war ? 

We know it all ; perhaps are even weary 
of the subject. But what most of us do not 
know is how the travellers fared thence- 
forth; what manner of ship was waiting 
for them, and how manned; by what 
sort of men the mails were conveyed to 
New York or Barbadoes, and with what 
degree of security from the privateers 
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which swarmed out from every sea-port 
in France, and often from every -one in 
Spain and Holland also. Why did 
travellers in the days when Napoleon was 
ravaging the Continent make for Falmouth 
as their port of departure for crossing the 
Atlantic, and what gave that small 
Cornish town an importance which it has 
now lost, and which its superb harbour 
alone could not have given it in those 
days of slow and difficult communication ? 

It was because at Falmouth the Post- 
Office maintained a fleet of armed vessels 
for the carriage of mails and passengers 
—in fact, a navy. 

When the Post-Office fleet is spoken of 
as a navy it must not be understood that 
a packet captain was at liberty to cruise 
in search of the enemy. His duty was 
merely to save the mails, and if he could 
effect this object by flight he was under 
the strictest orders to flee. He was not 
to expose the mails to the risks of action 
unless absolutely forced to do so. 

Now this standing order, of course, 
limited the occasions on which the packet 
officers couldindulge their natural desire 
for a tussle with the enemy. But its 
effect went deeper still. In every fight 
which begins with a chase there .is one 
spirit with the pursuers and one with 
the pursued. Not the bravest men who 
ever lived can maintain the same exhilar- 
ation when fleeing from their foe as 
when straining every nerve to come up 
with him. Neither officers nor men in 
those or in any other days loved to see the 
British flag retreating ; and the consider- 
tion that in fleeing they were performing 
their plain duty, though it may have 
mitigated the sting, could not raise their 
spirits to the wild pitch at which our men 
loved to overhaul their enemy. 

Notwithstanding this, many deeds of 
wild daring were performed by the Fal- 
3K 2 
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mouth captains ; and many of them took 
their ships into action with a cool bravery 
and a readiness of resource which would 
have done credit to any service. Among 
them all the best known was Captain 
John Bull, of the Duke of Marlborough. 
The Duke of Marlborough was built in 
1802. In March, 1804, she sailed from 
Falmouth for the Leeward Islands. The 
voyage passed without incident until the 
morning of April 25th, when, the packet 
being then about twenty-five leagues to the 
eastward of Barbadoes, a schooner was 
observed on the starboard quarter, and 
was soon perceived to alter her course with 


more than the proportion of three to one. 
This great preponderance in men enabled 
her to fill her tops with riflemen, who 
harassed the crew of the Duke of Mari- 
borough perpetually, while they, having 
only sufficient men to work the ship and 
fight their guns, could make scarcely any 
effective reply. 

After the engagement had lasted an 
hour and a half two of the packetsmen had 
been killed, two seriously wounded, and 
Captain Bull himself had been badly hurt 
by a rifle ball in the face. The rigging of 
the ship was almost cut to pieces: it was 
impossible to handle her any longer. The 
enemy _ sheered 
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the evident design of bearing down upon 
the Duke of Marlborough. Captain Bull 
altered his own course and made sail; 
but the wind was light, and the schooner 
had the advantage in sailing. 

As soon as he recognised this Captain 
Bull set his men to rig up the boarding net- 
tings ; cutlasses, pikes, and pistols were 
served out ; the men had their dinner, and 
all was ready for the enemy when, at 
about three in the afternoon, she came 
within range and opened fire. 

Both vessels then and throughout the 
action were running before the wind. The 
privateer had the advantage in guns, 
having five on a side against three which 
the packet carried, and her crew out- 
numbered those of the Cornish vessel in 
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up alongside, cast 
out her grap- 
pling irons, and 
was in the act 
of throwing her 
boarders in great 
numbers on the 
packet’s deck, 
when Captain 
Bull cast the 
mails overboard 
and hauled down 
his flag. 

The privateer 
was the Général 
Erneuf, out of 
Guadeloupe — a 
very .well-known 
vessel in the 
West Indies, and 
one which com- 
mitted great 
havoc among our 
commerce. 

Captain 
was soon liber- 
ated, and with 
the least delay possible another Duke 
of Marlborough was built. This new packet 
was larger than the former one, being of 
about 220 tons, and was armed with three 
or four brass guns, in addition to the 
six 12-pounder carronades which had by 
this time replaced the long 6-pounders 
hitherto constituting the official arma- 
ment. 

On May 28th, 1807, the new ‘packet, 
under the command of Mr. James, the 
master—Captain Bull not being on board 
—was in the neighbourhood of Barbadoes, 
when a schooner was sighted running 
before the wind, a few miles to the south- 
ward. 

At a quarter past ten the privateer 
came up astern and fired the first shot, 
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which was returned with a broadside, and 
a very sharp cannonade ensued, but with- 
out causing any great damage to either 
vessel. Onseeing this the privateersmen 
became impatient, and at 11 P.M., Mr. 
James perceived that they were forming a 
boarding party. The moment was favour- 
able for such an assault. The vessels were 
fast nearing each other. The boarders 
were gathered in numbers sufficient to 
sweep the little crew of Cornishmen into 
the sea; and Mr. James saw with alarm that 
for the moment he could not bring a single 
gun to bear. The Frenchmen were already 
clambering upon the bulwarks of their 
ship, balancing themselves in the act of 
springing. In another moment the whole 
party would have leapt down upon the 
decks of the packet, when Mr. James, 
seizing the helm, jammed it hard-a-port, 
and laid the Duke of Marlborough right 
across the bows of her enemy. 

By this bold manceuvre the tables were 
turned. The packet had brought her whole 
broadside to bear; and in the group of 
boarders the gunners had a mark they 
could scarcely miss. A shower of round 
and grape-shot rattledalong the schooner’s 
decks and did enormous execution, killing 
and wounding a great number of men. 
The Frenchmen rallied with great bravery, 
and a few minutes later a second board- 
ing party leaped into the nettings of 
the packet. Not one managed to sur- 
mount them; and shortly afterwards 
the privateer dropped away from the 
quarters of her antagonist, and was seen 
to heave to, presumably to repair damages. 

At midnight she made sail once more ; 
but did not come within range until 8 A.M., 
when she adopted the more prudent course 
of attempting to cripple her foe at long 
bowls before closing with her. But this 
game also the packets men were capable 
of playing with success; and after this 
second action had lasted two hours and a 
half the schooner hove to, while the Duke 
of Marlborough pursued her way. 

On November 18th, 1808, Captain Bull 
being in command, and the packet being 
in the neighbourhood of Madeira, she was 
encountered by the French privateer Za 
Joséphine, a powerful vessel carrying four- 
teen 24-pounders and sixty-eight men. 
Before such a force Captain Bull could do 
little more than run, and for an hour the 
Duke of Marlborough, under all the sail she 
could bear, ran before the wind, enduring 
continually the fire of her enemy’s heavy 
guns. During this time the packet suffered 
greatly; and the Frenchmen, knowing 
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that their heavy ordnance must give them 
the victory, pounded her from a distance 
in comparative security. At last they ran 
down and closed, thinking to make an end 
of the fight; but, mauled as they had 
been, the spirit of the Cornishmen was not 
broken. They held their foe at bay for 
twenty minutes yet ; and it was only when 
his ship became unmanageable, and there 
was no longer the slightest chance of 
saving her, that Captain Bull caused the 
mails to be sunk, and hauled his colours 
down. 

The captain of the privateer permitted 
Captain Bull to ransom his ship, and to 
return in her to England with all his crew. 

On July 28th, 1810, the packet was on 
her homeward journey from Lisbon, under 
the command of Mr. James—who had 
defended her so bravely three years be- 
fore—when she encountered a French brig 
privateer, carrying eight guns on each 
side, in addition to one on the forecastle, 
with a very large complement of men. 
The privateer bore down and engaged the 
packet at close quarters ; so close indeed 
that one of the Frenchmen, having fired his 
musket at Mr. James, and missed him, 
threw the weapon at him. 

The two ships continued locked in a 
deadly grapple for an hour and fifty 
minutes, during which time the French- 
men made several attempts to board, but 
were repulsed with loss on each occasion ; 
and at last a well-directed shot brought 
down the enemy’s foretopmast. 

This ended the action, and the privateer 
sheered off, not too soon—for the Duke 
of Marlborough had several feet of water 
in her hold, and would probably have 
been sunk if the action had lasted much 
longer. Three of her crew were wounded, 
but fortunately none were killed. 

It has happened rarely that a sea-fight 
has occurred in full view of any one of 
our ports, and it must have been still 
more rarely that either of the contending 
vessels has been known and recognised by 
the spectators on shore. This exceptional 
fortune lay with Captain Bull, for when 
he fought his next action he was in sight 
of his own home. 

It was on October ist, in the same 
year, 1810; the Duke of Marlborough was 
once more returning from Lisbon, and was 
approaching the coast of Cornwall on a 
thick, hazy morning, when she sighted a 
strange schooner, but almost at once lost 
her again in the mist. At 9 A.M. the 
packet was within three leagues of the 
Lizard, and Pendennis Castle, which 
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crowns the entrance to Falmouth Harbour, 
was in sight, when the strange vessel 
reappeared suddenly, standing towards 
the packet under a press of sail. 

Captain Bull made the private signal, 
but it remained unanswered ; and though 
the English coast was so close that it 
appeared the height of audacity for an 
enemy to venture an attack, he judged it 
prudent to order his ship to be cleared for 
action. 

His orders were obeyed with alacrity ; 
and Captain Bull, having seen the board- 
ing nettings triced up, the mail brought 
on deck and shotted, so that it could be 
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vessels neared each other slowly, and in 
silence. There was a period of waiting. 
The schooner had hoisted no colours, and 
her nationality was still uncertain, when 
Mr. James, perhaps losing patience, fired 
a musket at her, whereon she ran up the 
French ensign, with a bloody flag, in 
token that she would give no quarter. 
This was quite enough for Captain Bull ; 
and without further loss of time he poured 
in a broadside of cannister and musket 
balls, which, at the short distance 
separating the two vessels, did great 
execution. 

This was at 10 A.M., and the engage- 
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sunk at any crisis, and every other pre- 
paration made, spoke a few encouraging 


words to his crew. He was a man of 
brief and pithy speech, and he knew his 
crew too well to suppose that any but the 
plainest eloquence was needed. There- 
fore, pointing to the shore, which was 
then clearly visible, he simply said, ‘‘ Now, 
my lads, there is Pendennis—there are 
your homes”; and felt content, as well 
he might, that no man on board would 
forget he was fighting under the eyes of 
his friends and in sight of his own cottage 
door. 

The wind had almost dropped, and the 
sea was perfectly smooth, so that the 


ment at once became general. At 10.30 
A.M. the privateer ran down with the 
evident intention of boarding ; and as her 
superior numbers made it evident that it 
would be difficult to repel the assault, it 
was thought prudent to sink the mail. It 
was unfortunate that this decision had not 
been delayed a few moments longer ; for 
just as the two ships were grazing each 
other, and the boarding party were 
grouped together on the forecastle of the 
French ship, a gun crammed with cannister 
was fired into their midst; and in the 
confusion following on the slaughter, the 
privateer fell away, and the opportunity 
was lost. 
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The cannonade was then resumed, but 
without much spirit, and in half an hour 
more the privateer got out her sweeps, 
and placed herself beyond the reach of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s guns. It was high 
time for her to be off; for Lieutenant 
James Cock, R.N., who was stationed at 
the signal-post at Falmouth, put off from 
land with two boats full of men as soon 
as the firing commenced, and was now 
close at hand. The action was over how- 
ever before he came on board, and he had 
only to congratulate the victors. We 
may be sure there was deep revelry in the 
taverns of Falmouth that night. 

Up to this time Captain Bull and his 
crew had proved their quality only against 
the French, for whom it was the fashion 
of the day to profess contempt—though 
most of our sailors knew them to be 
gallant enemies, and some had learned 
this to their cost. Perhaps the seamen 
of the Duke of Marlborough \onged .to 
measure themselves with one of the 
American privateers, which in the next 
few years gave our packets many a 
glorious fight. But there was a stranger 


destiny in store for them, and an an- 
tagonist of even more unquestioned skill 
and hardihood—no less indeed than an 
English sloop-of-war ! 


Probably Captain Bull was the only 
Englishman who ever in the strict dis- 
charge of his duty brought his ship into 
action with a far more heavily-armed 
British vessel and had cause to plume 
himself on the result. The manner of 
this strange occurrence was as follows :— 

On March 12th, 1814, the Duke of 
Marlborough was off Cape Finisterre, on 
her passage to Lisbon. At one o’clock in 
the afternoon a strange sail was seen from 
the masthead ; and an hour later she was 
perceived to be a brig lying to with her 
head to the eastward. At three o’clock 
this vessel hoisted her mainsail, and bore 
down upon the Duke of Marlborough, 
whereon Captain Bull altered his course, 
and made all sail to avoid an encounter. 
At the same time he made the private 
signal and kept it flying. 

The signal was not answered, and the 
crew of the packet were called to quarters. 
The boarding nettings were got up and 
stuffed with spare sails, hammocks, and 
mattresses ; the topsail sheets were stop- 
pered, and a spare topsail yard was slung 
across the stern for a boarding boom. At 
four o’clock the brig hoisted a blue ensign, 
yawed, and fired two guns to leeward. 
Shortly afterwards she hauled down the 
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blue ensign and hoisted another, which 
Captain Bull and his officers could not 
distinguish clearly, but which they be- 
lieved to be American. 

Thereupon, since an action appeared to 
be inevitable, the Duke of Marlborough’s 
private signal was hauled down, and her 
colours hoisted. It was then growing 
dark; and at 6.30 p.m. Captain Bull 
made the night private signal, consisting 
of two blue lights, one on each quarter. 
This signal also remained unanswered, 
though the vessels were then so close 
that as he was in the act of making it 
Captain Bull saw a match put to a gun 
on the forecastle of the enemy. 

At seven o’clock the round shot from 
the brig were going over the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Captain Bull cut away his boat 
so as to free the stern guns, and discharged 
each of them twice. He then hoisted a 
lantern at the mizzen peak, and waited 
for the enemy to come up. 

At half-past seven the brig came. up 
abreast of the packet, and poured in her 
starboard broadside with round and grape 
shot at half pistol-shot distance. On this 
the action became general, and was con- 
tinued hotly for an hour and a quarter, 
when the enemy bore down, and attempted 
to board the packet on the starboard 
quarter. On coming up, however, his 
bow struck the boarding boom which 
Captain Bull's foresight had provided for 
him, and he was compelled to sheer off. 
The Falmouth men improved this advan- 
tage by firing their two brass guns and 
several muskets right into their enemy; 
and as the two vessels were almost 
grazing each other at the time, they 
doubtless did, as they supposed, great 
execution. 

The stranger vessel thereupon hauled 
off to repair damages, and Captain Bull, 
examining the injury which his own ship 
had received, found that a_ thirty-two 
pound shot had passed between wind and 
water, that there were already three feet 
and a half of water in the hold, and that 
the leak was increasing fast. 

Then, if not before, the weight of the 
enemy’s guns must have been evident ; 
and the risk of continuing the combat 
could not have failed to be patent to all 
on board. There was, however, no 
thought of surrender. The carpenter was 
sent below to endeavour to stop the leak, 
the pumps were manned, and were being 
worked with a will, when, at nine o’clock, 
the enemy ran down and renewed the 
fight at close quarters. 
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In a short time the Duke of Marlborough 
was a mere wreck. The running and 
standing rigging was cut and torn in 
every direction, the packet was almost 
unmanageable, and in a half sinking state. 
The lantern, which shed a scanty light 
through the darkness, otherwise broken 
only by the continual flashing of the guns, 
was twice shot away; but another one 
was ready, and for greater security it was 
lashed to the main boom. The packets- 
men were falling fast before the storm of 
balls which swept their decks. No less 
than eleven of them had been hit. One 


had lost both arms, and Lieutenant An- 
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was heard from the Primrose, asking 
again, ‘‘What ship is that?” To this 
question Captain Bull replied by stating 
the name and service of his vessel, and 
was requested to make the private signal, 
which he did. It was answered at once; 
and the captain of the Primrose thereupon 
asked Captain Bull to come on board 
him. It must have been a strange and 
angry interview which the two com- 
manders held together, in full view of the 
death and havoc wrought through a 
mistake ! 

That the Duke of Marlborough was much 
shattered in this engagement is not sur- 
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drews, of the 60th Regiment, a passenger 
on his way to Lisbon, was shot dead, 
after showing great bravery. 
Notwithstanding these losses and the 
manifest superiority of the enemy, the 
Cornishmen were quite prepared to fight 
it out; and when, after another fifty 
minutes of hard fighting, resulting in no 
decisive advantage to either combatant, 
the enemy hailed, asking ‘‘ What ship is 
that?” Captain Bull replied boldly, 
‘*His Majesty’s brig Vixen, and de- 
manded the name of the other. He must 
have doubted his ears when he heard the 
answer, ‘‘ His Majesty’s brig Primrose.” 
There was a pause—then another hail 
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prising. What is really astonishing is 
that she was not blown out of the water. 
The Primrose carried sixteen 32-pounder 
carronades, one 12-pounder carronade on 
the forecastle, and two long 6-pounders. 
Her crew consisted of one hundred and 
twenty-five men. The Duke of Marlborough 
had increased her armament, but still 
carried only twelve guns, none heavier 
than 12-pounders, with thirty-two men 
and boys. 

The account of this action given by 
James (Wav. History, vol. vi., p. 278, ed. 
1837) is not written with the evident 
desire to be fair, which that historian 
usually evinced. The story, as told by 
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him, suggests that Captain Bull was 
solely, or at least chiefly, to blame ; but 
as the Post Office came to the opposite 
conclusion, while the Admiralty itself 
censured Captain Phillott, and made no 
complaint concerning Captain Bull, it 
cannot be presumptuous to question the 
accuracy of Mr. James’s verdict. 

In endeavouring to form a right judg- 
ment on this subject, one naturally refers 
first to the findings of the Post Office 
Court of Enquiry which investigated 
Captain Bull’s conduct, and of the Court- 
martial before which Captain Phillott was 
brought. 

The Post Office Court acquitted Captain 
Bull of all blame. ‘‘ Naturally it did,” 
some One may say; ‘‘ that was simply due 
to esprit de corps.” Possibly it was. Let 
us see what the Court-martial did. Naval 
officers have rarely been accused of a 
deficiency in esprit de corps. 

The Court-martial censured Captain 
Phillott. It admonished him to be more 
circumspect in future. Now, if any one 
claims that this finding proved nothing 
more than the superior fairness of the 
Court-martial, which did not choose to 
exonerate its own officer from his share 
of the blame resulting from a mutual 
mistake, the answer is that the Court, 
while censuring Captain Phillott, did not 
even mention Captain Bull, nor adduce 
misconduct on his part in palliation of 
Captain Phillott’s carelessness. 

The Admiralty was never leniently dis- 
posed towards the Packet Service; and 
numberless cases had proved the readi- 
ness of that department to endorse and 
forward to the Postmaster-General any 
complaint, however trivial, made against 
a packet by an officer of the navy. In 
the present case, however, the finding of 
the Court-martial was not even com- 
municated to the Postmaster-General 
until he wrote and asked for it, when it 
was sent with a short covering letter, 
which contained no comment whatsoever. 

A closer examination of the details of 
the action might be made did space 
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permit ; but it would lead to the same 
conclusion, which is in fact clearly esta- 
blished by what has been already said. 
The persons chiefly injured by any negli- 
gence on the part of Captain Bull would 
of course have been his passengers. Their 
opinion of the matter was expressed in an 
address which they presented to him, and 
which ran as follows :—‘‘ No words we 
can use can sufficiently convey to you an 
idea of our admiration of your conduct 
and that of your gallant crew. . .” That 
these were not empty words was shown 
by their presenting him with a sword of 
honour, and dividing a large sum of 
money among the crew. 

James remarks with some complacency, 
‘*The damages received by the Mar/- 
borough, as admitted by Captain Bull and 
his officers, were of a very serious nature.” 
No admission from anybody is needed to 
show that when a vessel carrying sixteen 
32-pounders and three other guns (James 
does not count the 12-pounder on the 
forecastle) engages one armed with twelve 
12- and 6-pounders, the latter must suffer 
very heavily. It is astonishing, and by 
no means creditable to the Primrose, that 
her heavier metal did not end the action 
at a very early stage. James states, 
almost as a grievance that, ‘‘ owing to the 
manceuvres of the Marlborough the Prim- 
rose found a difficulty in firing with any 
effect.” Very probably she did; but 
what is this but an admission that 
Captain Bull handled his ship with ad- 
mirable skill and judgment? His chiefs 
in the Post Office thought he acted like a 
good seaman and a brave commander. 
This is the fair conclusion; and it is 
perhaps unfortunate that one of the very 
few packet actions which the Naval 
Histories have noticed should be described 
in such a manner as to suggest an in- 
accurate judgment. 

This was the Duke of Marlborough’s \ast 
fight. In the following year the long 
peace began, and though Captain Bull 
did many a year’s good service, still his 
warrior days were over. 


Nore.—The illustrations to this article are reproduced by permission of Colonel M. V. Bull, J.P., D.L., 
son of the officer whose actions are here described. 
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THE 


FIRST MRS. 


BECKETT. 


By C J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


HE first Mrs. Beckett was the relict 

of a pork-packer whose bones 

reside under a gray and white mausoleum 

at Cincinnati ; and when Beckett first met 

the lady in North Carolina her name was 
Dodge. 

Mrs. Dodge was staying at the 
Waverley Hotel at Round Bluff in the 
Alleghanies ; and Beckett, who made his 
three dollars a day by riding about swear- 
ing at niggers and poor white trash, was 
in the habit, when writing home to his 
people, of saying that he was farming. 

It was the fashionable dissipation of 
the men of the neighbourhood to slip in 
one night per week, if possible, to the 
Waverley, and enjoy a good dinner and 
a game of pyramids (locally called pool) 
on a table six feet by four. After which 
they would mount their colts and lope 
away at a stiff-kneed Kentucky trot down 
some rough trail through the woods, with 
only the lightning bugs and the tree 
frogs and the crickets for company. 

In common with his neighbours Beckett 
tasted weekly civilisation in this shape, 
and it probably saved him from the pre- 
vailing epidemic amongst Englishmen 
who go out there to farm ; to wit, Bourbon 


County whisky to excess ih the first 
instance, and then something which 
chums with a _ strong  fellow-feeling 


charitably call a gun accident by way of 
a wind-up. The weekly decent dinner 
didn’t by any means convince him that 
life was thoroughly well worth living or 
bring any prosperous idea of that kind ; 
but it had the effect of opening his eyes to 
the fact that other men around, now afflu- 
ent, had but a very short time before 
been in worse plight than he, and sug- 
gested to him that the United States of 
North America were still full of similar 
possibilities. 

Beckett was still new enough from 
home to wear riding gaiters after the 
English cut, still retained the knack of 
procuring clothes that fitted him ; more- 
over, he had not yet thrown off the 
carriage of a gentleman in order to assume 
manners and customs more native to his 
new situation and country. And so 


amongst the crowds which filled that huge 
luxurious palace of an hotel—Yankees 
from the New England states of the north, 
Creoles from Florida and New Orleans, 
proud Southerners of century-old lineage 
and war-denuded purse from Virginia 
and Tennessee, not to mention tar-heelers 
from the local mountains—amongst all 
that heterogeneous mob, Martha Dodge 
singled out this man as more of her 
choice than any she had yet met. with 
during thirty-one years of lifetime, and 
determined to become Mrs. Beckett if 
money and shrewdness could compass 
that end. 

The first stages of an acquaintanceship 
are never hard to build in any hotel, least 
of all in one of those great holiday palaces 
which stud the health and luxury resorts of 
the States ; and during the very first even- 
ing on which she cast eyes upon him, 
Martha Dodge contrived to bring Beckett 
to her side. 

The usual impromptu dance was wheel- 
ing over the parquet of the sa/on, but 
she knew most of her deficiencies well 
enough, and refused when he suggested 
a waltz. Instead, she led him into the 
half gloom of the stone piazza outside, 
where they sat under a Norman arch of 
new granite, and talked, and watched 
the summer lightning which blinked 
through the warm night in front of them. 
The fireflies sparkled before the black 
of the trees below, and the music of the 
band was mellowed by distance before it 
fell upon their ears. The cane rockers 
were easy as hammocks; conversation 
flowed glib and pleasant. It was after 
one o’clock when Beckett told a passing 
darkey to order round his horse. 

** Will you come and dine with me to- 
morrow ? ” she asked, as they parted. 

‘* Thanks very much. Once a week is 
my usual allowance, but I should have 
run up here to-morrow even if you hadn't 
invited me. Sefora, buenas noches.” 

The great birthright of American women 
is ininfinite adaptability to circumstances. 
The girl of the present generation is, 
after her manner, refined; and even if 
her father runs a saw mill somewhere 
out in the back blocks, and she herself 
works in a cigarette factory, she almost 
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invariably contrives to be good-looking, 
well-spoken, and dressed in most exquisite 
taste. These are, perhaps, the only good 
things which come out of excessive and 
universal education. 

But the girl of a decade or so back— 
the woman, that is, who numbers thirty 
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years and upwards to-day—may well bein 
different plight. Martha Dodge was one 
of these. Raised in a town of white 
savages in Missouri, she had run wild 
until the age of fifteen, when she married 
a labourer. Even reading and writing 
were the acquirements of later years. 
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Not one single luxury did she know until 
her husband discovered a method of con- 
verting live pig into its equivalent in 
cured pork in some fraction of a second 
quicker than it had ever been done before, 
thereby instantly netting an income of 
twenty-five thousand dollars a quarter. 
Up till then she had not even known her 
first diamonds; but with the influx of 
wealth, both her life and Dodge’s made a 
turn. He took to mixed drinks, and in 
the end died of them ; she cast about her 
to acquire the manners of a lady so far as 
that could be done. 

The result was by no means perfection. 
She retained a strong accent, many 
domestic idioms, and a taste for jewellery 
at the breakfast table which could never 
be wholly eradicated ; but she was, on the 
whole, a pleasant woman, and could, 
when she chose, make herself a fascin- 
ating companion. 

Beckett found out this last. Being 
one of those unfortunates who never 
acquire the instinct for mere money- 
grubbing, and therefore never can come 
to the front, he was easily persuaded to 
take holiday from his more legitimate 
pursuits when requested to act as Mrs. 
Dodge’s cavalier. Consequently he took 
her for buggy rides, and showed her 


views and scenery amongst the moun- 


tains; and escorted her on horseback 
down narrow trails through the woods, 
bringing her through giant timber where 
their animals had to climb like cats over 
fallen trunks, and rhododendron forests 
pink with bloom where the sweetness of 
the odours was almost overpowering, 
and into unkempt open glades, full of 
orchids and honeysuckle, where yellow 
and black butterflies with swallows’ tails 
danced amongst the blaze of the flowers. 

But he never fell in love with her, or 
even so much as thought of marriage, 
because of a very strong reason which he 
kept to himself. 

And so after matters had been going 
onin this fashion for a month, and no 
signs of a climax were apparent, Mrs. 
Dodge took the initiative and pointed out 
to Beckett that a half share in $4,000,000 
would be a very useful thing for him to 
possess. 

It was late in the evening and they were 
sitting together as usual in the cool 
darkness of the piazza. She saw his 
eyes watching her diamonds as they 
flashed back their many-coloured flames 
to the brief glowings of the fireflies. 

‘** You like diamonds?” she asked. 

He answered the tone of her question 
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rather than its wording. ‘‘I dislike 
poverty ; loathe it.” 

‘*Then why don’t you get rid of it? 
You know how you can have a just 
elegant time if you wish.” 

‘* When?” 

** You can begin right now.” 

There was a pause. Then said Beckett, 
‘*] suppose you know that I don’t love 
you?” 

**T’ve guessed that, and figured out 
how it works. I reckon it won’t matter.” 

** And perhaps I ought to tell you that 
I’m engaged to a girl at home.” 

‘Right now?” 

** At this very minute.” 

‘* Then why don’t you marry her?” 

**Can’t. She’s as broke as I am. 
That’s why I came out here to live this 
dog’s life.” 

‘* Are you making money at it?” 

‘*No, I just exist, and that’s all.” 

‘** But you expect to strike it rich, and 
that’s why you're waiting on?” 

‘*No, I’ ve some constitutional defect 
which forbids even the hope of it. I’ve 
no push. I can never pray floreat com- 
mercialis. No, I can never marry that 
girl at home, and she’ll do far best if she 
marries some one else.” 

‘*That’s so. Then why not try me?” 

‘*And you're willing to marry me, 
knowing this?” 

“se 

‘* Then so be it, and may God torture 
me as I deserve if I don’t make youa 
good husband.” 

Later in the evening she said to him, 
**Yes, I see how it all is exactly. But 
you’re the only man I ever loved in my 
life, and I want you badly, and I'll marry 
you now you say you'll have me. [| 
guess you'll find I’ll do ’most anything for 
you.” 


Il. 


From the Carolinas to Cannes is a far 
cry, but the Anglo-Saxons are a wander- 
ing race, and there are many who know 
both places. The Becketts drifted to the 
land of the mistral after two years of 
married life, Madame by this time having 
dropped all her remaining crudities and 
become a polished and much courted 
member of English and French society. 
Beckett was not so popular. He brooded 
a good deal, which brooding troubled 
his wife, who adored him. He said the 
cause of his thoughtful fits was a 
philosophical doubt as to whether society 
was not resting on a totally wrong basis ; 





* “THEN YOU LOVE HIM STILL ?’” 
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** WHERE THE ROAD BEGINS TO RISE HE MET A WOMAN, EVIDENTLY A GOVERNESS, WALKING WITH 
A COUPLE OF CHILDREN.” 


whether socialism, nihilism, and anarchy 
had not a good deal to be said for them ; 
and his wife endeavoured to believe him, 
but did not quite succeed. 


But at Cannes each of them learnt 
something which completely changed 
their former groove. 


Beckett had been spending part of the 
morning at the Yacht Club, conning 
through Zhe Herald and Galignani, and 
indulging in desultory talk. Thinking a 
walk would be a good thing before lunch, 
he went out on the Croisette heading 
towards Juan les Pins. 
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Where the road begins to rise he met 
a woman, evidently a governess, walking 
with a couple of children. The sight of 
her made him stop and reel. 

**You here?” he gasped. 

‘““Why not? The world’s small. | 
saw your arrival in the papers. You 
didn’t see mine naturally as they an- 
nounced me by trade, not by name.” 

‘** But are you a governess ?” 

‘* Again, why not? I had to earn my 
living somehow. I had not the—shall 
we say luck ?—yes, the luck to marry 
money.” 

‘*My God! Mary, don’t taunt me with 
that!” 

** Very well, I won't. 
a kindness ?” 

He nodded. 

‘‘Then go away 
can’t.” 

‘Why are you so cruel? Do you 
think I haven’t suffered? Do you believe 
I’d have married anybody else whilst I 
had a chance of x 

“Why talk of it? That can’t be 
altered now. I don’t see that I am cruel. 
But let me go, please. The children 
must be looked after.” 

‘*T must see you again.” 

‘* Ne.” 

‘*IT say yes. Mary, I swear to you that 
I won’t leave Cannes till I have explained 
to you in full.” 

‘*Where’s the use of it now?” 
asked wearily. 

**T must justify myself so far as it can 
be done ; and perhaps I can help you as 
well.” 

‘* Thank you, Mr. Beckett. Although I 
have wasted the best years of my life tied 
to a man who threw me over when it 
suited his purpose to do so, I have some 
grains of pride left. When I want help, 
Pil—Ill ask you for it.” 

**T tell you I will see you again.” 

‘*Very well, if to-morrow you still 
think you have anything further to say, 
you may meet me up bythe canal. It’s 
my afternoon out then. It’s the cook’s 
to-day.” 

‘* Mary, why are you so bitter ?” 

‘*Oh, a governess has such a sweet 
time of it that she can’t help occasional 
spasms of bitterness. Till to-morrow, 
monsieur. Au revoir.” 

What happened after that need not be 
told with much amplitude of detail. 
Beckett did not leave Cannes, nor show 
any signs of doing so; and the explana- 
tions by which he was going to justify 
himself for marrying American dollars 
were apparently endless, for he and 


Will you do me 


from Cannes. I 


she 
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Mary met by the side of the canal, or 
amongst the pines below the observatory, 
almost daily. Stormy scenes passed 
between them, Beckett always suggesting 
one thing, and Mary as invariably reject- 
ing it; and when he got knocked over 
by typhoid, the English doctor said that 
his nerves were in such a shattered state 
that it was very doubtful if he would pull 
through. He raved incessantly, talking 
the most appalling rubbish ; and his wife, 
who insisted on being his sole nurse, 
grew so haggard that it was a wonder 
how she bore the strain. People said it 
showed how desperately fond they were 
of one another, and one sentimental old 
maid surmised that in his delirium Beckett 
repeated the love scenes in which he and 
his wife had once enacted at the Waverley 
in North Carolina. This beautiful and 
poetical suggestion was repeated to the 
relict of the Cincinnati man, but it did not 
seem to cheer her as much as might have 
been expected. 

When it was reported that Beckett 
was dying, a faded woman came into 
the hotel and demanded to seehim. Mrs. 
Beckett met her at the door of the sick 
room, and asked her name. 

‘“ Never mind that,” said the visitor. 
‘He was engaged to me before he left 
England and got stolen by you, and | 
must, I will see him now.” 

‘*Then you love him still ?” 

‘* Better than my own soul.” 

‘*T guessed as much from what he’s let 
out. Goright in. I'll stay here at the 
door.” 

Doctors have been wrong before, and 
in this instance they erred again. Beckett 
did not die. On the contrary he rounded 
the corner, and got well, slowly. But it 
was a long time before they considered 
him strong enough to leary that he was a 
widower. 

Mrs. Beckett’s death was so sad, so 
unexplainable. She had fallen from a 
sixth-storey window and had crashed on 
to the pavement of the courtyard quite a 
hundred feet below. It must have been 
through some sudden dizziness (so the 
papers said) brought on by the strain she 
had undergone during her unceasing care 
of her husband during his illness. 

And Beckett tried to believe this. But 
he found a paper amongst his wife’s effects 
which sorely tried his faith. On it was 
written these words. 

‘*’Say, you marry Mary, old fellow. So 
long.” 

He burnt that paper and tried to forget 
ever having seen it. 





By PHIL ROBINSON. 





; 
. OOD-DAY, Jingo. How you are ‘*What! me in a rabbit-hutch! Well 
. growing! Icouldn’t put youin I never! Ha! Ha! Ha! How very 


a rabbit-hutch, could I?” ridiculous. Really you must tell me all 
I ‘‘In a rabbit-hutch? I should think about it and”—(dropping his voice into a 
not. Who ever heard of an elephant in mild aside)—‘‘ you don’t happen to have 
a rabbit-hutch ? ” such a thing as a bun about you?” 
‘*] have, and here in Regent’s Park, ** What do you suppose is in this bag, 
too, and—don’t be angry, Jingo!—you are you old soldier? A pair of boots?” 
the elephant I saw.” (Giving him a bun.) 








‘¢¢wHAT! ME IN A RABBIT-HUTCH! HOW VERY RIDICULOUs.’’ 
128. May, 1894. 3.4L 
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** Thank you. 
Ho! Ho! 
think, eh ?” 

‘*Yes. Do you mean to say you can’t 
tell what you are eating ?” 


In a rabbit-hutch! Ho! 
That was a currant bun, I 


‘* “PHANK YOU, THANK YOU.’’ * 


‘‘ Well, they are just a “etle small, 


aren’t they? Now when I have six or 
seven in my mouth at once, I never make 
any mistake. But ome, you see, is,.well, it’s 
only one you know, and there’s not much 
to taste in one bun, is there?” 


‘* Tastes differ, Jingo, in size. And do 
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you know, you were such a miscrable 

little creature they had to oil your skin to 

keep it on your bones. It was all crack- 

ing off. And you were cod-liver-oiled, and 

flanneled, and brandied as if you had been 
a prince.” 

** Dear me, you don’t 
say so! How very 
interesting! Cod-liver- 
oil, eh? and brandy 
you say? Forgotten 
all about it. Must 
have been a long time 
ago.” 

‘* Why, how old do 
you think you are?” 

‘*T’ve no idea. But 
Mr. Bartlett, they say, 
has been here forty 
years, and I’m much 
bigger than he is. | 
should think I must 
be about a thousand.” 

‘*A thousand years 
old? Why you’re only 
thirteen! You’re not 
as old as that little girl 
there who is waiting to 
have a ride on your 
back.” 

‘* You don’t say so! 
How very interesting! 
Not so old as that little 
girl, eh ? (A mild aside.) 
You don’t happen, | 
suppose, to havea * 
Thank you, thank you. 
Same as last time, I 
think, eh?” 

‘“No. That was a 
sponge cake. There’s 
really no pleasure in 
giving you nice things 
if you don’t taste 
them. I might just as 
well feed you on that 
Food for the Animals, 
twopence a bag, that 
they sell here.” 

‘* There, don’t men- 
tion those awful bags : 

; bits of last year’s 
at bread, with corners on 
it like granite. How can 

you expect me to have any palate when J 
am filled up every day with stuff that’s 
only fit for road metal? It was quite 
different once. I could tell an orange 
from a sponge cake in a jiffy, or anything 
else, as soon as it was thrown in. But 
you try standing here with your mouth 
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open half the day as I do, with people 
throwing in chunks of Spiers and Pond’s 
stale rubbish, and see what your throat 
gets like. If I put out my trunk for 
anyt .g the people move off. They 
think i am going to bite or do something. 
So the only thing I can do is to hold my 
trunk up and open my mouth and then 
they see what I mean. But that’s no 


reason why they should throw so hard as 
they do, or take advantage of me by try- 
ing to fill me up with corks and empty 
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‘* And was the train killed, too ?” 

‘*Oh, no; they picked up the train, and 
it went onagain. But Jumbodidn’t. And 
how do you like your life here? Would 
you rather be in Africa instead ? ” 

‘* Where is that ?” 

‘*That’s the place 
mother came from. 
elephant, you know.” 

‘* How do I know?” 

‘* By the size of your ears, of course. 
Now you needn't getangry. Look at the 


and 
African 


father 
an 


your 
You're 


; Jum 30 were 


[E*Yt Ta-mon- 


JUMBO FILLING UP, 


bags—is it ? I can’t understand little boys 
at all.” 

‘*] suppose you can't. 
do you remember Jumho ?” 

‘‘T remember him and that is all. 
I used to be brought out here to stand by 
the side of Jumbo just to make people 
laugh when I walked underneath him. 
He was killed trying to stop a train, 
wasn’t he ?”’ 

“Well, not exactly that. But he 
wouldn’t get out of the way of a train 
and, after the collision, the train rolled 
Over one side of the embankment and 
Jumbo over the other.” 


By the way, 


other elephants’ ears : how small they are. 
That’s because they are Indian elephants.” 

‘* And what is Africa like ? is it as big 
as the Zoo, and are there other animals 
there? Who feedsthem? Do they carry 
children about ? 

‘« Africa is much bigger than the Zoo, 
and there are plenty of other animals 
there, and lots of elephants; but not in 
cages. They all go about as they like. 
Nobody feeds them—they help themselves, 
and there are no children to carry about. 
They have nothing to do.” 

‘*Help themselves, do they! and got 
nothing todo! Phew! Whereabouts is 


2 ? 
3L2 
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Africa? Canyousee it from here? No? 
I suppose the trees are in the way. Help 
themselves! and nothing to do! Catch 


me eating any of those bags of Food for 
the Animals there! I'd help myself only 
to sponge cakes and oranges.” 





‘““Oh ! there 
are nq sponge 
cakes and or- i 
anges in Africa.” : 
“No? Well, 
I don’t’ mind, 
much! I'd eat 


Bath buns and apples.” 
‘“But there aren’t 
Bath buns and 

either.” 


any 


apples, 





‘“No? Well, common 
currant buns, then, and 
ginger 2 


‘* There aren’t any buns 
at allin Africa, nor ginger- 
bread.” 

‘*What! Then in the 
name of conscience what 
do the elephants help 
themselves to?” 

‘*Oh, leaves and grass.” 

** Leaves and grass! Thank you. No 
Africa for me, if that’s all I can help 
myself to. Leaves and grass indeed!” 

‘“*T am glad you know when you are 
well off. Liberty, my dear Jingo, isn’t all 
beer and skittles, when lions and rhino- 
ceroses are going about, and the only men 
you see try to kill you. Your life here is 
a safe one, and certainly not dreary, 
and after all, carrying children up and 
down is not so bad when you get fed 
at the end of each trip with cakes and 
fruit.” 

*““Oh, yes. It’s very well: a trifle 
monotonous but not hard work. And on 
Mondays and Saturdays especially I get as 
much to eat as I can hold. On Bank 


Holiday I actually had to stop eating. / 


refused a bun. 
head. I did. 
1 suppose ” — 
“Yes I do, and this is the last; and, 
really, when you come to think of it, Jingo, 


You needn’t shake your 
(Aside.) You don’t happen, 
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straight afterwards. 








you have had already to-day (so the attend- 
ant says) at least two hundred pieces of 
bread and bun.” 


‘*Oh, that’s nothing. I can hold some- 
thing like two thousand and walk home 
Jumbo, I am told, 


EYE WITH A 
LUMP OF BREAD AND JAM.” 


** HE HIT A BANK CLERK IN THE 


was never known to be properly filled up, 
except once.” 

** When was that ?” 

‘* The day before he left the Zoo to go 
to America. He was eating all day. The 
people crowded round to feed him, with 
jelly and chocolate-drops, and all kinds of 
things. The women peeled his apples for 
him and took the pips out, and they 
buttered his sponge cakes. Oh! he had 
a gaudy time, I tell you. And at last he 
was stuffed, as tight as could be, and then 
he began to play with the things they 
gave him, and got quarrelsome, because 
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he couldn’t eat any more. Hehit a bank- 
clerk in the eye with a lump of bread and 
jam, and ran after an old man with a yard 
of gingerbread. And as for the oranges ! 
It was something frightful. He bombarded 
the camels with them until the drome- 
dary bolted into the Refreshment Room. 
No one could get near him for the apples 
and bananas that were whizzing about. 
It was like a general action, with a Gatling 
firing fruit. Oh, yes! Jumbo was pro- 
perly filled up that day. I wonder if I 
ever shall be.” 

‘Perhaps you may: who knows? 
But you are not a Jumbo yet, though 
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I hope you will be some day. Jumbo 
was two feet higher than you are and 
weighed about a ton more. But you 
are only a child yet. Your proper age to 
live is about a century and a half. If you 
only keep alive you'll see some strange 
things, Jingo, before you go to the place 
where all good elephants go. There was 
an artillery elephant the other day fighting 
for the Queen in Burmah who had fought 
for George III. just a hundred years 
before. And he was the finest elephant 
in the army then—that was in 17g0. So 
you have plenty of time before you.” 





MY AIN FIRESIDE —By Tuos. FArEp, R.A. 


From an engraving ty James Stephenson, reproduced by kind permission of Mr. Algernon Graves, Pall Mall, 














OUNTRY solicitors have fewer op- 

portunities than their urban brethren 
of handling exceptional cases. The friction 
of metropolitan life develops numerous 


strange episodes, which are of rarer 
occurrence in provincial centres. Human 


nature is no doubt the same in country as 
in town ; but the lack of a concentrated 
population, by demanding less ingenuity 
on the part of the criminal, reduces the 
level of crime. Moreover bucolic wits are 
not so keen as those sharpened by the 
necessities of London life. Agrarian 
wrong-doers are usually commonplace 
rogues, who sin in a crude fashion un- 
worthy of notice. Crime, which in the 
capital is a fine art, is in the country 
commonly the result of a childish out- 
burst of temper. These remarks apply 
peculiarly to the inhabitants of inland 
market towns, and to the rural popula- 
tion of their intervening pasture-lands. 
Yet at times a case not easily to be 
paralleled, even in the metropolis, comes 
under the notice of a country solicitor. 
Such a one is that of the Rainbow 
Camellia, which is, to my mind, unique in 
the annals of crime. It was simply a case 
of theft, but sufficiently noticeable for the 








skilful way in which it was planned and 
executed. My first intimation of the 
affair came from my wife, who one morn- 
ing entered the breakfast-room with a 
face expressive of consternation. 

‘* Fred,” said she, in an awestruck tone, 
‘*do you remember Eliza Drupp the 
housemaid who left six months ago?” 

‘Was that the red-haired minx who 
smashed our best dinner service, and who 
carried a bottle of diamond cement in her 
pocket to mend breakages?” 

‘* Yes, she has been arrested.” 

‘*I’m not surprised. Whose 
service is it this time ?” 

**Don’t jest, Fred. 1am very sorry for 
the poor girl. Cook told me all about it. 
She is so excited.” 

‘* Who is excited, cook or Eliza?” 

** Cook, of course.” 

‘* Then the dinner won’t be fit to eat. I 
wish cook would gossip less, and attend 
more to her stewing and frying. Give me 
my breakfast, Nell ; I must be off early this 
morning. Well,” I added, as my wife 
poured out the coffee, ‘‘and what has 
Eliza Drupp been stealing ?” 
‘* The rainbow camellia.” 

** What, the whole plant?” 


dinner 
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‘*No, only a bud. She went into the 
Gardens yesterday and picked it.” 

‘* Audacious creature, she'll get six 
months for that. Old Bendel is on the 
Bench, and as he is a prominent member 
of the Horticultural Society, Eliza need 
expect no mercy.” 

‘*I1 don’t know what possessed her to 
do such a thing,” said Nell reflectively ; 
‘‘and the worst of it is, that George 
Beanfield gave information about the 
theft.” 

‘*Who is George Beanfield, and why 
shouldn’t he give information ? ” 

‘** Because he kept company with her. 
It is a piece of spite on his part to punish 
Eliza for taking up with the green- 
grocer.” 

‘* T congratulate you on your knowledge 
of kitchen gossip, Nell. But you have not 
answered my question. Who is George 
Beanfield ? ” 

‘*A gardener in the service of the 
Horticultural Society. [ suppose he will 
be the principal witness against poor 
Eliza. How cana man be so mean?” 

‘*A man scorned is as dangerous as a 
woman scorned, my dear. Eliza should 
not have ‘walked out’ with the green- 
grocer. By the way, was George the 
man who used to hide in the coal- 
cellar ?” 

‘* No, that was a soldier.” 

**QOh, then he was the Gargantua who 
devoured all the cold meat.” 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Fred. Go to 
your office and if you hear anything of 
the case, tell me when you come home. 
I am so sorry for poor Eliza.” 

This was very charitable on the part of 
Nell. So far as I could remember Eliza 
Drupp had been a sore trial, and I had 
frequently heard my wife express a hope 
that the Drupp sins would come home to 
the Drupp sinner. Now that they had 
come in the most satisfactory manner, she 
regretted the accomplishment of her 
wishes, and pitied the recreant Eliza. I 
did not. It was impossible to pity a girl 
who had cost me over twenty pounds in 
breakages. 

When I reached my office, I received a 
message from Eliza, requesting me to 
step round to her cell, and discuss the 
matter. As fish did not come to my net 
in sufficient quantities to make me despise 
even such small fry as Eliza, I accepted 
the invitation, and speedily found myself 
in the presence of my former housemaid. 
She was to be brought before Bendel that 
very morning, so there was no time to be 
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lost in learning what defence she proposed 
to make. 

To judge of the heinousness of Eliza’s 
offence, it is necessary to state that the 
Horticultural Society of Foxton is the 
sole owner of the famous rainbow 
camellia. That unique plant had been 
brought from China many years ago by a 
vagrant Foxtonian, and was the only one 
in existence on this side of the world. 
The Foxton Society prided itself on the 
possession of this rarity, the more so as 
such possession excited the envy of all rival 
societies. Of these many had attempted 
to beg, borrow, buy or steal slips of the 
plant in order to raise rainbow camellias 
on their own account; but hitherto had 
not secured even a single bud. It was 
reserved for Eliza to commit that crime. 

The blossom was streaked with the 
seven colours of the rainbow—hence its 
name—and as a further priceless qualifi- 
cation it emitted a distinct odour. Now 
as, with this exception, a scented camellia 
is absolutely unknown, it was only natu- 
ral that the Foxton horticulturists should 
set a high value on their ownership. | 
thought myself that their enthusiasm was 
exaggerated, as the prosperity of Foxton 
did not entirely depend on the possession 
of that striped and scented flower; but 
then I am not a flower-fancier, and cannot 
appreciate the passions of horticulturists. 
Those of Foxton were quite offensive in 
their pride. If Eliza Drupp had stolen 
the Crown jewels the theft would have 
been a mere venial transgression, but 
that she should cull a single bud of the 
rainbow camellia placed her beyond the 
pale of ordinary sinners. 

Eliza was tearful but voluble. She 
had been born within sound of Bow Bells, 
and talked with a strong cockney accent, 
which became more marked with increas- 
ing agitation. How this child of the 
London pavement had drifted to Foxton 
I do not know, but she had served as 
housemaid in various houses for the last 
four years, and was accustomed when 
out of a situation, which happened fre- 
quently on account of her destructive 
propensities, to visit her parents at 
Hackney. Her town graces and brazen 
geod looks—our cook said they were 
brazen—attracted many admiring swains. 
The vengeful George was one of these, 
but Eliza had jilted him in favour of the 
more opulent greengrocer. Nemesis in 
the person of the deserted gardener was 
now punishing her for such perfidy. 

‘*’Ow ’e’s treated me shaimful,” said 
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** ELIZA WAS TEARFUL BUT VOLUBLE.” 


the tearful Eliza, ‘‘jest ’cause I wouldn’t 


’ ’ 


taike ’im ’e shows me up loike this.’ 

“If you play with fire, Eliza, you burn 
your fingers as a natural 
But this is not the point. 
defence to this charge?” 

‘*T should soigh so, sir. ‘Tain’t trew 
es I stole thet measly kemmelliar. Whoy, 
it was my own.” 

‘*Come now, that’s nonsense. 
Foxton rainbow camellia is the only 
of its kind in England.” 


consequence. 
Have you any 


The 


one 


*’Tain't the only one in the world 
anyhow, sir,” retorted Eliza with some 
heat. ‘‘I hev a rinebow kemmelliar et 
‘Ackney. If you don’t bli’ve me jest send 
up to my father an’ see.” 

‘*Do you mean to say that you possess 
a plant of the same species?” | asked, 
rather astonished at this information. 

**Course I do, sir. My brother ’e’s a 
steward.’e is, es goes to Chiner on the 
Three Star Loine, sir. ’E browght it to me 
fower years ago from furren parts ’e did.” 
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** And the flower you wore was off your 
own bush ?” 

*““Yuss. I kim ’ere yesterdaiy from 
*Ackney, an’ ’e browght it with me jest 
to see if moine was loike this ’un ’ere.” 

‘Did you wear it when you entered 
the Gardens ?” 

‘*No, sir, I ’ed it in a paiper beg, an’ 
when I was in the green’ouse I takes it 
hout. When I sawr it wure the saime, I 
pins it in moy dress. Then that bloomin’ 
gonoph collared me. Dye see, sir?” 

‘* 1 see, but how is it that a blossom is 
missing from the tree?” 

**T don’no, sir. ’Tworn’t me as took it, 
sir. You jist telergrarf to moy father at 
*Ackney ’an arsk ’im to bring down moy 
kemmelliar, sir.” 

‘* Yes, I’ll do that, but as he cannot be 
down in time for the case to-day, I’ll ask 
for a remand, so that I may ascertain the 
truth of your story.” 

‘“*Thenk ’ee, sir. 
sir?” 

**T hope not. 
your bail myself.” 

‘* Thet is ’ensome on yer, sir. An’ if yer 
sees thet there George Beanfield, sir, jist 
tell ’im as ’ow I'll scretch ’is eyes out of 
‘is ’ed.” 

There was no necessity for me to 
She did 


Em I to staiy ’ere, 


I will be security for 


deliver this agreeable message. 
so herself when brought before the magis- 


trate. Beanfield seemed to appreciate 
the situation, and to congratulate himself 
that Eliza was restrained from violence 
by two stout policemen. As long as 
possible he remained modestly in the 
background, and it was with manifest 
reluctance that he came forward when 
called upon to enter the witness-box. 
The lady in the dock glared at him with 
a mixture of scorn and rage, and again 
proclaimed her determination to ‘‘ scretch 
‘is eyes out.” When ordered to be silent 
she relapsed into tears and said she was 
being ‘‘put upon.” I had heard her 
make this remark before when gently 
corrected for breaking three plates in 
succession. 

The court was filled with infuriated 
members of the Horticultural Society who 
wished Eliza to be forthwith hanged and 
quartered. It was commonly reported 
that my client had not only picked the 
flower but had also stolen a slip of the 
plant, which she designed to sell to a 
rival society. Believing that Eliza thus 
intended to rob Foxton of the.glory of 
solely possessing the rainbow camellia, 
the horticulturists thought no punishment 
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too severe for so abandoned a creature. 
I applied for a remand, which old Bendel 
(who was a rabid member of the society) 
was disposed to refuse. I pointed out 
that, in the interests of justice, the 
prisoner should be granted sufficient time 
to communicate with her friends, and 
prove herself innocent of the charge. 
Bendel did not believe she had a defence, 
and said as much, but after considerable 
argument I managed to obtain an ad- 
journment for three days. In the matter 
of bail I was unsuccessful, as the magis- 
trate declined to allow Eliza to be at 
large until the matter had been legally 
threshed out. He was supported in this 
decision by his angered confréres who 
had already judged and condemned 
the delinquent housemaid. The _ ulti- 
mate outcome of my application was 
the removal of Eliza to her former 
captivity. 

When instructing the parental Drupp 
by letter as to the misfortune which had 
befallen his daughter, I suggested that, to 
clear her character, he should forthwith 
bring with him to Foxton the Hackney 
camellia. As to the existence of this 
plant I had my doubts, expecting that 
Eliza had mistaken the variegated 
scentless camellia for the unique plant of 
Foxton. But the bush brought by Drupp 
proved to be of the same genus. It was 
streaked with seven colours, it was 
scented and, as a proof that Eliza was 
innocent, still bore the stem from whence 
the bud, alleged to ave been stolen from 
the Foxton greenhouse, had been reft. 
Her story thus appeared to be true, but 
I thought it strange that, at such a 
juncture, a blossom should also be 
missing from our local plant. The 
coincidence was peculiar, the inference 
doubtful. 

‘‘Moy daughter growed this ’ere,” 
explained Drupp, who was quite as 
cockney in speech as Eliza; ‘‘et was 
browght from Chiner by moy son Sam, 
es is a stewart on the Mendeloy. Ses Lizer 
t’me t’other doy ‘’Oi’ll jest tike a flower 
t'Foxton an see if thet kemmeliar es th’ 
saime es moine.’ Which she did an’ now 
thi’ve put ’er in quod. Oi’opes, sir, es’ow 
thi’ll let ’er orf.” 

With so clear a defence I thought it 
extremely probable that they would let 
her off; but as old Bendel was on the 
bench I knew the fight would be a tough 
one. Had Eliza worn the bud when she 
entered the Gardens, her innocence would 
have been proved beyond all doubt. 
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Still as the matter stood I had every hope 
of clearing her character. 

When Eliza was again placed in the 
dock the court was even more crowded 
than on the former occasion. A rumour 
had originated —I know not how—that a 
plant similar to that owned by the 
society would be put in evidence by the 
defence. As in duty bound no horticul- 
turist believed this fable. As well say 
there were two Queens of England, as two 
rainbow camellias. The Foxton plant 
was displayed in all its glory, and, lost in 
admiration, the onlookers exclaimed that 
there was none like unto it. This biblical 
exclamation is suitable to the scene, for 
the plant might have been the goldenimage 
of Nebuchadnezzar—so abjectly did its 
worshippers grovel before it. The mere 
sight of the missing bud roused them to 
wrathful denunciations against its 
ravisher. 

When brought before the magistrate, 
Eliza wept loudly ; but on the appearance 
of George in the witness-box, she re- 
covered her spirits, and called him names. 
Then she again relapsed into tears, and 
sniffed provokingly during the subsequent 
proceedings. 

Beanfield deposed that Eliza was not 
wearing the flower when she entered the 
Gardens, but he admitted that she carried 
a paper bag, which he feebly conjectured 
to contain biscuits. He had exchanged 
no words with her, as they were not on 
friendly terms, but declared that she had 
made a face at him, and had derisively 
put out her tongue. When he saw her 
again, the bud—produced in court—was 
fastened in the bosom of her dress. He 
at once inspected the rainbow camellia, 
and found a blossom missing, upon which 
evidence he had given Eliza in charge for 
theft. 

Another gardener proved that no buds 
were wanting when he saw the plant half 
an hour before Eliza’s visit. He was 
followed by the President of the Horticul- 
tural Society, who stated that outside 
China, to which thespecies was indigenous, 
there was no rainbow camellia in exist- 
tence. The bud produced in court could 
only have been taken from the Foxton 
greenhouse. His assertion of the unique- 
ness of the plant was received with great 
applause by his fellow horticulturists. 

Their jaws dropped when old Drupp 
brought forward Eliza’s specimen. At 
first they insisted that the petals were 
painted, but when by direction of old 
Bendel the plant was handed round, and 
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handled, and smelt, and thoroughly ex- 
amined, they were reluctantly compelled 
to admit that it was a genuine rainbow 
camellia. The admission almost drew 
tears from their eyes, and they mourned 
Ichabod! Ichabod! The two plants 
placed on either side of the magistrate 
appeared to closely resemble one another, 
save that Eliza’s was the smaller of the 
two. I forgot to mention that the 
Hackney plant had eight buds while the 
Foxton plant showed twelve. As a 
blossom had been plucked from each, 
these were respectively reduced to seven 
and eleven. 

Drupp’s evidence in conjunction with the 
production of the plant turned the scale 
in favour of Eliza. It was all plain 
sailing when he opened his mouth. The 
plant belonged to his daughter; it had 
been brought from China by her brother 
the steward ; under her care it had grown 
and flowered ; and she had pluckeda bud 
to compare with the blooms of the Foxton 
bush. No link was wanting in the chain 
of evidence to prove the innocence of the 
prisoner, and Bendel was reluctantly com- 
pelled to discharge her without a stain on 
her character. I say reluctantly, because 
he could not forgive Eliza for owning a 
duplicate of the Foxton fetich and, taking 
all the advantage he could, delivered a 
smart lecture to its iniquitous possessor. 
There was no applause when Eliza left 
the dock. 

Restored to freedom, she sought George 
Beanfield ; but he, mindful of her threat, 
had long since departed. He left the town, 
he even left the country, for a letter ad- 
dressed from the Continent was received 
by the president of the society, which 
cleared up the mystery of the missing 
Foxton bud. George stated that in at- 
tending to the plant he had accidentally 
knocked off a blossom and, fearful of a 
reprimand, had burnt it in the greenhouse 
fire. The appearance of Eliza with a 
similar bud to that destroyed had afforded 
him an opportunity of hiding his delin- 
quency, by making her the scapegoat. 
He did not offer any opinion as to how he 
thought Eliza had become posSessed of the 
blossom when the only one missing from 
the bush had been destroyed by himself. 

Thus was the innocence of Eliza proved 
beyond all doubt, and, angered by the 
unjust aspersions cast on her, she forth- 
with proceeded to turn the tables on her 
accusers. The morning following her 
acquittal, she appeared in my office witha 
wrathful countenance. 
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‘* THE PLANT WAS HANDED ROUND.” 


‘* Now, sir,” said she viciously, ‘‘ I’m compromise. 
agowin’ to hev aaction agin thim Gardins 
fur lockin’ me up.” 

But the action never came off. The 
society, knowing it had no defence, owned 
that it was in the wrong, and offered to 


Moreover they feared lest 
Eliza should sell her plant to a_ rival 
society, and thus rob Foxton of the glory 
of solely possessing the rainbow camellia. 
After some correspondence, they agreed to 
settle the action for five hundred pounds, 

















provided Eliza gave them her plant. This 
she forthwith did and, having received her 
damages, paid my fees, and disappeared 
from Foxton. 

A month afterwards my wife again 
brought up the subject of Eliza Drupp. 
As usual, the cook was her informant. 

‘‘ Fred,” said she ; ‘‘ Eliza Drupp?” 

‘* Well, what has she been doing now ? 
Stolen another camellia ?” 


‘‘No. She has married George Bean- 
field.” 


‘* The fellow who gave evidence against 
her? Impossible.” 

‘It is true. Cook has this morning 
received a piece of the wedding cake.” 

‘** Well all I can say is, that Eliza is of a 
most forgiving disposition.” 

‘*]T have no patience with her,” replied 
my wife. ‘‘ But I think she is ashamed 
to return to Foxton. She and George 
have gone to South America.” 

‘* A very sensible step to take,” said | 
weary of the subject. ‘‘ They can set up 
on the proceeds of the trial. At all 
events we have heard the last of Eliza 
Drupp.” 

The remark was premature for in less 
than twelve months I was again discussing 
Eliza, and learning the reason of her 
eccentric behaviour. 

It was on board the AZandelay that | 
heard the truth concerning the matri- 
monial alliance of our former housemaid. 
I was ordered to take a sea voyage for the 
benefit of my health, and as Nell refused 
to come on the plea of being a bad sailor, 
I was obliged to make the journey alone. 
One place was much the same as another 
to me, provided the instructions of my 
physician were carried out ; so, taking the 
first chance that presented itself, I em- 
barked for China on a Three Star Liner. 
The ship was comfortable, the passengers 
sociable, and the table excellent, so the 
voyage promised to be very pleasant. As 
a description thereof is not pertinent to 
the story, I proceed at once to the episode 
which brought up again the name of Eliza 
Drupp. 

Among the stewards figured a red- 
haired creature, freckled and stumpy. 
He was neither my table nor berth 
attendant, vet he never failed when by 
accident I caught his eye to salute me 
with a knowing grin. This mark of re- 
cognition led me to examine him closely, 
in the expectation of finding a former 
client or servant. I could not recall his 
features, yet they seemed familiar to me. 
We were in the Bay of Biscay when | 
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spoke to him. The ship was rolling 
heavily, and on my way to lie down in my 
cabin, I met with my red-polled friend. 
He smiled as usual, whereupon | asked 
him if he knew me. 

‘* No, sir,” said he with a grin, ‘‘ but 
*Lizer knows y’ sir.” 

‘+ *Lizer 2?” 

‘** M’ sister, sir, "Lizer Drupp es was.” 

‘* Ah, that accounts for the familiar 
look of your face. You are her brother 
Sam.” 

** Yessir. 
bunk, sir?” 

‘* If you please.” 

By this unexpected meeting the cir- 
cumstances of the case recurred to my 
mind, and I was pleased to meet with 
Sam. It was he who had brought the 
camellia to Eliza, and I wished to learn 
where he procured it, and also why his 
sister had married her enemy. Sam was 
not unlike my former client, but, owing 
to his vocation, had a less pronounced 
cockney accent. At times, however, the 
Londoner peeped out. 

** How is Eliza?” I asked, when safely 
bestowed in my bunk. ‘‘And where is 
Eliza?” 

‘In Paraguay with ’er ’usband, sir. 
They’re es ’eppy es th’ doy es long.” 

‘*That is rather curious, Drupp, con- 
sidering her husband was a_ witness in 
that case of ——” 

Sam interrupted me at this moment by 
laughing violently. I checked his unto- 
ward mirth with a frown, whereupon he 
wiped his eyes and apologised. 

***Scuse me, sir, but I ken’t ’elp laufin’ 
when I thenk of thet ’ere caise. Y’ got 
‘Lizer foive ’un’red, y’ did, sir. She an’ 
George ’ave bowght a ranch in Paraguay 
an’ are gitting on fine. Don Jorge ’e is 
now, sir, an’ ’Lizer’s quite t’ laidy.” 

‘* Her bad luck was the cause of her 
good luck,” said I epigrammatically ; ‘‘ it 
was a fortunate thing for Eliza that you 
brought her that rainbow camellia from 
China. ” 

Sam grinned, and again apologised. 

‘* Bless y’ sir, I didn’t bring no camelliar 
fro’ Chiner, sir.” 

‘* Then how did Eliza become possessed 
of the second plant?” 

‘*George, sir, ’e got er a slip off t’ 
Foxton plant.” 

‘* George!” repeated I in amazement, 
‘*but he gave evidence against her. If 
he got her the slip he must have known 
that——” 

**’Course ’e did, sir. 


Shell I ’elp y’ long t’ y 


It was all ploy- 
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actin’. ’Lizer wrot ’ome an’ told all 
about it.” 

‘*Then you can tell me all about it, 
Drupp. As I conducted the case I 
should hear the sequel. It may explain 
why Eliza married Beanfield.” 

‘*Thet it do, sir,” said Sam grinning. 


‘“‘It‘were this waiy, sir. ’Lizer ’ad no 


a 


~ Sines Greg 


SAID HE WITH A GRIN, ‘ BUT 
y'str.’” ” 


‘* 6NO, SIR,’ 


George ’adn’t enough to 
marry on. Th’y wanted to git spticed, 
an’ so ’it on a plan to git money. ’Lizer 
she was readin’ about a cove es gota 
thousan’ poun’s fur bein’ put in quod 
when ’e was innercent, so she ses t’ 
George, ‘ Cawn’t we try the saime gaime 
on an’ git enough t’ marry on?’ An’ 
George, sir, ’ad an idear—’e’s a long- 
’eaded chap, sir—fur bein’ a gardiner to t’ 
Foxton Society ’e knew whot a lot th’y 


money, an’ 





LIZER KNOWS 
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thought of thet blessed camelliar. So e’ 
steals a slip an’ tells ’Lizer to mek it 
grow, an’ to tell father es I browght it 
fro’ Chiner. She arsked me t’ soy so 


an’ not knowin’ ’er gaime I sid so. But] 
never knowed anythin’ about it, sir. 


Then ’Lizer meks it grow es George ses, 
tho’ t’was a long toime growin’. When 
t’ flowers come, she taiks 
one t’ Foxton an’ walks 
into th’ green’ouse an’ 


” 





‘ST see, it was all ar- 
ranged between them so 
as to sue the society and 
get damages ?” 

‘*Yessir. George nipped 
off a bud an’ burnt it, ’e 
did. Then Lizer, wearin’ 
‘er own comes out an’ ’e 
puts ’er in quod.” 

‘*And between the two 
of them they clear £500 ?” 

‘Yessir, an’ then ’e 
marries ’er. D’ysee, sir?” 

‘“*T see, Drupp, and | 
must say they are a_ nice 
pair.” 

‘‘Thet th’y are, sir. 
I'd a spilt their gaime ‘ad 
I know’d it.” 

After delivering this 
opinion Drupp_ departed 
and I was left to ruminate 
over his story. I quite 
believed that he was ig- 
norant of the plot, but 
was Satisfied that had he 
known he would only have 
held his tongue if well 
paid. It was useless to 
give the benefit of the 
doubt to one who was of 
the same stock as Eliza. 
That artful girl knew her 
family too well to entrust 
them with her secret, and, 
less legal expenses, she and 
her fellow-conspirator got 
the whole of the damages 
to themselves. Much as I condemned their 
rascality, I could not but admire the 
cleverness with which they had planned 
and carried out their scheme. They had 
deceived Drupp, they had deceived the 
society, they had deceived me. Their 
comedy was extremely well acted, and 
ended quite to their satisfaction. There- 
fore I say that country wits are at times 
equal to those of townbred folks, for 
though the idea was Eliza’s, the concep- 
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tion and execution of the scheme eman- 
ated from the bucolic brain of George. 

I told the whole story to my wife 
when I returned home, and she was very 
severe on her former housemaid. Natur- 
ally enough she could not keep it to her- 
self, and in a short time the history of 
‘the deception soon became towntalk. At 
first the members of the Horticultural 
Society were angered at being so treated, 
but as the delinquents were in South 
America, it was wisely concluded to let 
the matter drop. They possessed both 
rainbow camellias, and, warned by the 
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trickery of George and Eliza, watched the 
plants with renewed vigilance. I do not 
think that any one else will have the 
chance of stealing a slip of the Foxton 
fetich, but should a third rainbow 
camellia make its appearance in the 
market, old Bendel is quite resolved not 
to be hoodwinked a second time. He 
often regrets that he did not give Eliza 
six months, but is now too late, for the 
conspirators are now engaged in farming 
at the Antipodes. They ought to rear a 


rainbow camellia if only to remind them 
of their iniquity. 








THE KNIGHTLY MIRROR.—By P. R. Morris, A.R.A. 


From an engraving by W. H. Simmons, reproduced by kind permission of Mr, Algernon Graves, Pall Mall. 
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F the child is father to the man, what 
a burden of early wrongs is bequeathed 
to us by the paternity of boyhood! Re 
garded in this aspect the boy becomes 
the patriarch of a brood of small woes 


ee house at the Zoo, 





AN INVOLUNTARY SAILOR. 


128. May, 1894. 





which quarter themselves upon man- 
hood, turning awry the currents of after 


life, and distempering the essences of 


humanity. Only in this way can I 
account for my prejudice against animals, 
a prejudice which, in the case of horses 
and dogs, is masked by a decent in- 
difference ; but, in regard to monkeys, 
becomes a positive repugnance. The 
gentle reader who loves every living thing 
on four legs, and who has enjoyed most 
precious ecstasies in the monkey- 
will bear with 
me, I hope, while I describe the 
conditions under which an early 
intimacy with several beasts, com- 
monly held in high esteem, poisoned 
my mind. 

BEGINNING life as an involuntary sailor, 
on the expansive bosom of a wet nurse, 
reputably known as the Atlantic Ocean, 
I was soon aware that I had inherited 
no aptitude for the nautical profession, 
Heredity had stumbled for once, and, 
looking reproachfully at me, said in a 
voice which often defied the storm through 
a speaking trumpet, ‘‘ That boy’s a milk- 
sop.” This judgment, which cost me the 
first bitter pang | can recall, was repeated 
when I became a landsman, by a relative 
who, to my youthful fancy, embodied the 
spirit of the Inquisition. He was a 
veterinary surgeon, and he proved that | 
was no more at home on a horse than 
on the billow. When I first set eyes 
upon him he was ordering some brutal 
familiars to twist a horse’s nose with a 
cord at the end of a stick, so as to make 
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the animal open its mouth, and swallow a 
horrible compound called a “‘ ball” which 
was thrust down its throat by a bare and 
callous arm. I must have turned white 
































AN ILLUSTRIOUS STATESMAN. 


at this revolting spectacle, for the veterin- 
ary surgeon—a tall man, with short, 
glossy hair, and trousers so tight that 
they seemed to have grown on his legs 
like bark on a tree—exclaimed, ‘‘ Hallo! 
That youngster wants air. Give him a 
little exercise.” At this the familiars 
grinned, and presently they brought out 
of a stable a gigantic cart-horse, perched 
me on its back, and told me to walk the 
brute up and down the street. Off strode 
the horse into a crowded thoroughfare of 
a great provincial town. The scene re- 
turns like a nightmare. A wild rush of 
vehicles surged past me on either side ; 
gruff warnings to ‘‘ look alive” broke on 
my stupefied ear; and—oh, the irony of 
it!—a boy about my own age looked out 
of a window at me with envy, though | 
would have given all the horseflesh in 
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creation to change places with him. 
When we reached the bottom of the 


street, my steed turned of his own accord 
and carried me safely to the stable again. * 
I was taken off the saddle more dead than 
alive. 

From this incident dates an experience 
which, for subtle refinement of cruelty, 
could not have been surpassed. The 
veterinary surgeon, possibly with an idea 
of training me for the Turf, invariably chose 
Sunday morning for putting me through 








rHE VETERINARY SURGEON, 


. . , 
an examination. I was sent to the ‘ yard’ 
(as he called his place of business) with 
inquiries after the health of horses dis- 








rd” 
with 
dis- 
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tinguished by their colours, the ‘* roan,” 
the ‘‘chestnut” and so forth, and as I 
never could tell one from another, the 
ensuing questions as to the precise con- 
dition of this or that animal reduced me 
to speechless misery. It was about this 
time that a popular ballad (still sung, I 
believe, in private, with great gusto by 
an illustrious statesman) was on every- 


acutely painful even after all these 
years. 

ANOTHER torment was caused by a 
dog. The veterinary surgeon drove about 
the country, visiting his patients, and 
he delighted to take me with him, mainly, 
| am sure, because the dog which always 
accompanied us, multiplied himself to the 





**NAUGHTY PET!” 


body's tongue. It pleased my inquisitor 
sometimes to make me sing the refrain 
which, if I remember rightly, ran like 
this : ; 

“Bound to work all night, 

Bound to work all day 


I've bet my money on the bob-tailed nag— 
Somebody’s bet on the bay.” 


When 1 had trolled this with as much 
spirit as if it were a requiem, I was 
asked to define the ‘‘ points” of a ‘‘ bob- 
tailed nag,” to specify the tint of a 
“bay,” to calculate their respective stay- 
ing powers over a three-mile course, to 
but no! the remembrance is too 





ath power as a public nuisance. The 
agony I have suffered at the hands—I 
should say the paws—of that terrier! He 
always began by lulling me into a false 
security. For a mile or so he would run 
under the gig, a picture of decorum and 
obedience. By leaning back I could just 
catch sight of the tip of his tail. He 
waited till I had gone through this 
fatigue duty many times, and then 
suddenly he was nowhere to be seen. 
** Why on earth can’t you keep an eye on 
the dog?” growled my companion, while 
I was making myself purple by blowing 
a whistle. Presently the terrier would 
be descried a little way ahead, blandly 
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waiting with an expression which said 
plainly, ‘‘ You make yourself so ridiculous 
with that whistle, and all about nothing 
at all, that I am really ashamed to be 
seen with you.” To which criticism was 
always added the exasperating comment 
of the driver: ‘‘ Why blow the whistle 
when the dog is on in front?” Then | 
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ployed to quell a natural desire to kick 
the little beast was unknown even in the 
most delicate negotiations at international 


congresses. The distinguished lady 
always remarked on these occasions, 


‘* Naughty Pet!’’ whereupon the spaniel, 
which was very fat and old, and had a 
rolling gait, retired to his lair to await the 





fHERE WAS A PRODIGIOUS RENT. 


would relapse into injured apathy, which 
was precisely what the terrier wanted. 
This time he vanished in the rear, and 
when I had driven a whole street mad 
with the whistle, he would disclose him- 
self in the distance, pretending to follow 
another gig in the opposite direction. <A 
situation, made additionally embarrassing 
by the derision of the populace, was 
regularly ended by the veterinary surgeon 
calling the dog, who responded at once 
to his master’s voice, and came bounding 
up with an air of innocent surprise and a 
reproachful bark which meant, ‘* Upon 
my word, | can’t imagine how you people 
manage to hide yourselves !”” 

Many years later I knew a distinguished 
lady who had a spaniel, and was blindly 
partial to its vicious habits. It was fond 
of lying in wait under a chair or a couch 
when visitors came; and just as a par- 


ticularly spruce diplomatist or Member of 


Parliament was making his best bow to 
the hostess, the spaniel would glide out 
and catch him by the calf. The etiquette 
for callers in the drawing-room was to 
pass this off as a pleasantry, as some- 
body says in the play ; though I imagine 
that the self-restraint sometimes em- 


next comer. When the door opened, and 
another visitor was announced, the company 
watched him with a curious interest, to 
note how he bore himself in the ordeal by 
It was like a breathless moment in 
adrama. ‘* How d’yedo? What delight- 
ful weather we are hav—ah!” Just a 
slight exclamation, followed by an instant 
resumption of dignified and polished 
gravity, as if a nip in the calf were part 
of the ceremony! I have never admired 
the stoical fortitude of English society so 
much. 


dog. 


THis is a digression. I come to the 
monkey of my early years. One day the 
gig took me to a farm; and while the 
veterinary surgeon was feeling the pulse, 
or otherwise testing the wind and limb of 
a horse, I was beguiled by the stablemen 
into peeping through an aperture where, 
they said, was a nest of young monkeys. 
There was certainly one of these animals 
at the end of a long chain; and I was 
told that the young ones were her off- 
spring, and that the men would hold her 
while I looked at the interesting family. 
A glance showed me there was no such 
thing, and then the real monkey was let 
loose, and rushed at me with appalling 
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swiftness. In those days there was no 
Professor Garner to instruct us in the 
monkey language; so I was unable to 
disarm the hostility of the infuriated 
animal by producing a phonograph, and 
turning on the liquid accents of its kin- 
dred. it seized me behind, luckily with- 
out any injury to my person, but there 
was a prodigious rent in the seat of my 
knickerbockers, which the humorists of 
the stable proceeded to stuff with straw. 


THOSE knickerbockers remind me of 
another wrong which has also left its 
impress on the maturity of character. | 
had an aunt, one of those frugal souls 
whose special endowment makes them 
pillars of the British middle-class. Thrift 
was to her the law and the gospel, while 
extravagance embraced the entire doctrine 
of original sin. Learning that it was in- 
tended to buy her small nephew some 
new clothes, she was aghast at such 
riotous living. Was there no old material 
that could be made up for an insignificant 
piece of anatomy like myself without 


flinging money for new cloth to the 
rapacity of tailors? Why, when she 


came to think of it, there was her old 
black and white shawl, as big as a carpet, 
and long put aside because it belonged 
to the period of her gay young woman- 
hood. The shawl was the very thing to 
make me a suit, two suits if need be, at 
the smallest possible expense. Out it 
came from the recesses of a drawer, and 
never shall I forget how my heart sank at 
the sight of it! The pattern was a 
check, which would be feebly described 
as ‘‘loud.” When the shawl was spread 
on the floor to set off its entire magnifi- 
cence, it looked like a huge chess-board, 
or rather the chalked section of a pave- 
ment which is used by the children for the 
game of ‘* hop scotch.” 


| LOOKED at it for a 


burst into tears. 


‘ 
moment and then 


‘Heaven bless the child!" cried my 
“What's the matter with him?” 
** It's—it’s so ug—ugly !"" 1 sobbed. 

‘*Ugly!” said that excellent woman, 
taking up the horrible garment, and 
solemnly draping it round her shoulders 
as if it were a royal robe. ‘‘Here’s a 
beautiful shawl I am going to cut up for 
you, you ungrateful prodigal, and you'd 
rather waste your mother’s substance on 
the husks and the swine!” In moments 


aunt. 


of excitement my aunt was apt to employ 
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Scriptural illustrations without any severe 
coherence. 

Further resistance was useless, and 
ene miserable day saw me arrayed in a 
costume which could not escape unnoticed 
by the public eye. When forced to go 





I BURS! 


INTO TEARS, 


out of doors I tried to hide myself in back 
streets and unfrequented passages. This 
was quite futile. A crowd of boys fol- 
lowed me at a disrespectful distance ; a 
playful surprise seized everybody, es- 
pecially omnibus drivers, who found 
much refreshment in shouting to the 
conductors, ‘‘Hi! Bill! he’s got ‘em 
on!” Worse still was the general as- 
sumption that I represented a noyelty in 
trade. 

‘* What's it for, my little man?” asked 
an inquisitive old lady, who stopped and 
turned me round, as though I were a 
piece of mechanism for public inspec- 
tion. 

‘** What's what for?” I said resentfully. 

‘‘This funny dress. I suppose it’s an 
advertisement of something.” Heavens! 
she took me for a clothier’s animated 
dummy. 

THE climax came when I met a pro- 
cession of petticoats in academic couples, 
a battery always difficult to face, and 
now so explosive with mirth that a voice 
from the rear exclaimed 
Most of them made a 
confused blur in my vision, but one lovely 


of reprimand 
‘Young ladies!” 
Peal 


smile | always longed to see was turned 
into such a blaze of scarlet contempt that 
I felt shrivelled to a cinder. Ina transport 
of rage and mortification I rushed home, 
tore off my offending ‘‘ checks,” and 
passionately refused to wear them again. 
To make good this assurance I took 
them to a friend who, even in those days, 
showed that unstudied elegance of dress 
which has done so much for his later 
fame, 
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“6WHAT’'S IT FOR, MY LITTLE MAN ?” 


‘*Hum,” he said, ‘‘ the whole suit is 
rather strong, but the trousers will go 
capitally with my brown jacket.” 

Next Sunday he wore the trousers at 
church with a wonchalance that filled my 
soul with envy. He adds Q.C., M.P. 


to his name, and is well on the way to the 
Woolsack. Ambition in any garment, 
however startling, carries him to the front 
rank; while I, in a modest retirement, 
am still nervous about the colour of my 
clothes. 
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By ROBERT BARR. 


T is a bad thing for a man to die with 
an unsatisfied thirst for revenge 
parching his soul. David Allen died, 
cursing Bernard Heaton and lawyer Grey ; 
hating the lawyer who had won the case 
even more than the man who was to gain 
by the winning. Yet if cursing were to 
be done, David should rather have cursed 
his own stubbornness and stupidity. 

To go back for some years, this is what 
had happened. Squire Heaton’s only son 
went wrong. The Squire raged as was 
natural. He was one of a long line of 
hard-drinking, hard-riding, hard-swearing 
squires, and it was maddening to think 
that his only son should deliberately take 
to books and cold water, when there was 
manly sport on the country side and old 
wine in the cellar. Yet before now such 
blows have descended upon deserving 
men, and they have to be borne as best 
they may. Squire Heaton bore it badly, 
and when his son went off on a Govern- 
ment scientific expedition around the world 
the Squire drank harder, rode harder, and 
swore harder than ever, but never men- 
tioned the boy’s name. 

Two years after, young Heaton returned, 
but the doors of the Hall were closed 
against him. He had no mother to plead 
for him, although it was not likely that 
would have made any difference, for the 


Squire was not a man to be appealed to 
and swayed this way or that. He took 
his hedges, his drinks, and his course in 
life straight. The young man went to 
India, where he was drowned. As there 
is no mystery in this matter, it may as 
well be stated here that young Heaton 
returned to England, as drowned men 
have ever been in the habit of doing, 
when their return will mightily inconveni- 
ence innocent persons who have taken 
their places. It is a disputed question 
whether the sudden disappearance of a 
man, or his reappearance after a lapse 
of years is the more annoying. 

If the old Squire felt remorse at the 
supposed death of his only son he did not 
show it. The hatred which had been 
directed against his unnatural offspring 
redoubled itself and was bestowed on his 
nephew David Allen, who was now the 
legal heir to the estate and its income. 
Allen was the impecunious son of the 
Squire’s sister who had married wrong. 
It is hard to starve when one is heir to a 
fine property, but that is what David did, 
and it soured him. The Jews would not 
lend on the security—the son might 
return—so David Allen waited for a dead 
man’s shoes, impoverished and em- 
bittered. 

At last the shoes were ready for him to 
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HIS FIRS! Act WAS TO DISCHAKGE 


step into. The old Squire died as a gen- 
tleman should, of apoplexy, in his arm- 
chair, with a decanter at his elbow ; David 
Allen entered into his belated inheritance 
and his first act was to discharge every 
servant, male and female, about the place 
and engage others who owed their situa- 
tions to him alone. Then were the Jews 
sorry they had not trusted him. 


EVERY SERVANT, 
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MALE AND FEMALE, About Tflk PriAct 


He was now rich but broken in health, 
with bent shoulders, without a friend on 


the earth. He was a man suspicious of 
all the world and he had a furtive look 
over his shoulder as if he expected Fate 
to deal him a sudden blow—as indeed it 
did. 

It was a beautiful June day, when there 
passed the porter’s lodge and walked up 
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the avenue to the main entrance of the 
Hall a man whose face was bronzed by 
atorrid sun. He requested speech with 
the master and was asked into a room to 
wait. 

At length David Allen shuffled in, with 
his bent shoulders, glaring at the intruder 
from under his bushy eyebrows. The 
stranger rose as ee entered and extended 
his hand. 

‘“You don’t know me of course. | 
believe we have never met before. I am 
your cousin.” 

Allen ignored the outstretched hand. 

‘*T have no cousin,” he said. 

‘*l am Bernard Heaton, the son of 
your uncle.” 

‘* Bernard Heaton is dead.” 

‘*]T beg your pardon, he is not. I ought 
to know, for I tell you | am he.” 

** You lie!” 

Heaton, who had been standing since 
his cousin’s entrance, now sat down again, 
Allen remaining on his feet. 

‘“Look here,” said the newcomer. 
‘‘ Civility costs nothing and 2 

‘*T cannot be civil to an impostor.” 

‘*Quite so. It zsdifficult. Stillif I am 
an impostor, civility can do no harm, while 
if it should turn out that I <m not an 
impostor, then your present tone may 
make after arrangements all the harder 
upon you. Now will you oblige me by 
sitting down? I dislike, while sitting 
myself, talking to a standing man.” 

‘*Will you oblige me by stating what 
you want before I order my servants to 
turn you out ?” 

‘*] see you are going to be hard on 
yourself. I will endeavour to keep my 
temper, and if I succeed it will be a 
triumph for a member of our family. | 
am to state what I want? Iwill. I want 
as my own the three rooms on the first 
floor of the south wing—the rooms com- 
municating with each other. You per- 
ceive I at least know the house. I want 
my meals served there, and I wish to be 
undisturbed at all hours. Next I desire 
that you settle upon me say five hundred 
a year—or six hundred—out of the reve- 
nues of the estate. I am engaged in 
scientific research of a peculiar kind. | 
can make money, of course, but I wish 
my mind left entirely free from financial 
worry. I shall not interfere with your 
enjoyment of the estate in the least.” 

‘* Pll wager you will not. So you think 
1 am fool enough to harbour and feed the 
first idle vagabond that comes along and 
claims to be my dead cousin. Go to the 
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courts with your story and be imprisoned 
as similar perjurers have been.” 

** Of course I don’t expect you to take 
my word for it. If you were any judge of 
human nature you would see I am not a 
vagabond. Still that’s neither here nor 
there. Choose three of your own friends. 
I will lay my proofs before them, and 
abide by their decision. Come, nothing 
could be fairer than that, now could it?” 

‘** Go to the courts, I tell you.” 

“Oh, certainly. But only as a last 
resort. No wise man goes to law if there 
is another course open. But what is the 
use of taking such an absurd position. 
You 4now I'm your cousin. I'll take you 
blindfold into every room in the place.” 

** Any discharged servant could do that. 
Ihave had enough of you. I am not a 
man to be blackmailed. Will you leave 
the house yourself, or shall I call the 
servants to put you out ?” 

‘*] should be sorry to trouble you,” 
said Heaton rising. ‘‘ That is your last 
word I take it?” 

** Absolutely.” 

‘*Then good-bye. We shall meet at 
Phillippi.” 

Allen watched him disappear down the 
avenue, and it dimly occurred to him that 
he had not acted diplomatically. 

Heaton went directly to lawyer Grey, 
and laid the case before him. He told 
the lawyer what his modest demands 
were, and gave instructions that if, at any 
time before the suit came off, his cousin 
would compromise, an arrangement avoid- 
ing publicity should be arrived at. 

‘* Excuse me for saying that looks like 
weakness,” remarked the lawyer. 

‘*] know it does,” answered Heaton. 
‘*But my case is so strong that I can 
afford to have it appear weak.” 

The lawyer shook his head. He knew 
how uncertain the law was. But he soon 
discovered that no compromise was pos- 
sible. 

The case came to trial, and the verdict 
was entirely in favour of Bernard Heaton. 

The pallor of death spread over the 
sallow face of David Allen as he realised 
that he was once again a man without a 
penny or a foot of land. He left the 
court with bowed head, speaking no word 
to those who had defended him. Heaton 
hurried after him, overtaking him on the 
pavement. 

‘*] knew this had to be the result,” he 
said to the defeated man. ‘‘ No other 
outcome was possible. I have no desire 
to cast you penniless into the street. 
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What you refused to me I shall be glad to 
offer you. I will make the annuity a 
thousand pounds.” 

Allen, trembling, darted one look of 
malignant hate at his cousin. 

‘*You successful scoundrel!” he cried. 
‘You and your villainous confederate 





Grey. I tell you 
The blood rushed to his mouth; he 
feli upon the pavement and died. One 


and the same day had robbed him of his 
land and his life. 

Bernard Heaton deeply regretted the 
tragic issue, but went on with his re- 
searches at the Hall, keeping much to 
himself. Lawyer Grey, who had won 
renown by his conduct of the celebrated 
case, was almost his only friend. To 
him Heaton partially disclosed his hopes, 
told what he had learned during those 
years he had been lost to the world in 
India, and claimed that if he succeeded 
in combining the occultism of the East 
with the science of the West, he would 
make for himself a name of imperishable 
renown. 

The lawyer, a practical man of the 
world, tried to persuade Heaton to 
abandon his particular line of research, 
but without success. 

‘*No goodcan come of it,” said Grey. 
‘‘India has spoiled you. Men who 
dabble too much in that sort of thing go 
mad. The brain is a delicate instrument. 
Do not trifle with it.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless,” persisted Heaton, 
‘*the great discoveries of the twentieth 
century are going to be in that line just 
as the great discoveries of the nineteenth 
century have been in the direction of 
electricity.” 

‘** The cases are not parallel. 
i; a tangible substance.” 

‘*Is it? Then tell me what it is com- 
posed of? We all know how it is 
generated, and we know partly what it 
will do, but what 7s it ?” 

‘*] shall have to charge you six-and- 
eightpence for answering that question,” 
the lawyer had said with a laugh. ‘At 
any rate there is a good deai to be dis- 
covered about electricity yet. Turn your 
attention to that and leave this Indian 
nonsense alone.” 

Yet, astonishing as it may seem, 
Bernard Heaton, to his undoing, suc- 
ceeded, after many futile attempts, several 
times narrowly escaping death. Inventors 
and discoverers have to risk their lives as 
often as soldiers, with less chance of 
worldly glory. 


Electricity 


REVENGE. 


First his invisible excursions were con- 
fined to the house and his own grounds, 
then he went further afield, and to his 
intense astonishment one day he met the 
spirit of the man who hated him. 

‘© Ah,” said David Allen, ‘‘ you did 
not live long to enjoy your ill-gotten 
gains.” 

‘*You are as wrong in this sphere of 
existence as you were in @he other. I am 
not dead.” 

‘*Then why are you here and in this 
shape ?’ 

‘* T suppose there is no harm in telling 


you. What I wanted to discover, at 
the time you would not give me a 


hearing, was how to separate the spirit 
from its servant—the body, that is tem- 
porarily and not finally. My body is at 
this moment lying apparently asleep in 
a locked room in my house—one of the 
rooms I begged from you. In an hour or 
two I shall return and take possession of 
a” 

‘* And how do you take possession of 
it and quit it?” 

Heaton, pleased to notice the absence 
of that rancour which had formerly been 
Allen’s most prominent characteristic, 
and feeling that any information given to 
a disembodied spirit was safe as far as 
the world was concerned, launched out on 


the subject that possessed his whole 
mind. 
‘‘It is very interesting,” said Allen, 


when he had finished. 

And so they parted. 

David Allen at once proceeded to the 
Hall, which he had not seen since the day 
he left it to attend the trial. He passed 
quickly through the familiar apartments 
until he entered the locked room on the 
first floor of the south wing. There on 
the bed lay the body of Heaton, most of 
the colour gone from the face, but breath- 
ing regularly, if almost imperceptibly, like 
a mechanical wax-figure. 

If a watcher had been in the room, he 
would have seen the colour slowly return 
to the face and the sleeper gradually 
awaken, at last rising from the bed. 

Allen, in the body of Heaton, at first 
felt very uncomfortable, as a man does 
who puts on an ill-fitting suit of clothes. 
The limitations caused by the wearing of 
a body also discommoded him. He looked 
carefully around the room. It was plainly 
furnished. A desk in the corner he 
found contained the manuscript of a book 
prepared for the printer, all executed with 
the neat accuracy of a scientific man. 





)N THE BED LAY THE BODY OF HEATON, MOST OF THE COLOUR GONE FROM THE FACF, BUT 
BREATHING REGULARLY. 
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Above the desk, pasted against the wall, 
was a sheet of paper headed : 

‘** What to do if I am found here appar- 
ently dead.” Underneath were plainly 
written instructions. It was evident that 
Heaton had taken no one into his con- 
fidence. 

It is well if you go in for revenge to 
make it as complete as possible. Allen 
gathered up the MS., placed it in the 
grate, and set a match to it. Thus he at 
once destroyed his enemy’s chances of 
posthumous renown, and also removed 
evidence that might, in certain contin- 
gencies, prove Heaton’s insanity. 

Unlocking the door, he proceeded down 
the stairs, where he met a servant who 
told him luncheon was ready. He 
noticed that the servant was one whom 
he had discharged, so he came to the 
conclusion that Heaton had taken back 
all the old retainers who had applied to 
him when the result of the trial became 
public. Before lunch was over he saw 
that some of his own servants were also 
there still. 

**Send the gamekeeper to me,” 
Allen to the servant. 

Brown came in, who had been on the 
estate for twenty years continuously, with 
the exception of the few months after 
Allen had packed him off. 

‘* What pistols have I, Brown?” 

‘* Well, sir, there’s the old squire’s 
duelling pistols, rather out of date, sir ; 
then your own pair and that American 
revolver.” 

‘* Is the revolver in working order ?” 

‘* Oh yes, sir.” 

‘*Then bring it to me and some cart- 
ridges.” 

When Brown returned with the revolver 
his master took it and examined it. 


said 


‘Be careful, sir,” said Brown an- 
xiously. ‘* You know it’s a self-cocker, 
4 ” 
sir. 


‘*A what?” 
** A self-cocking revolver, sir,” 


trving 
to repress his 


astonishment at the 
master asked about a 
weapon with which he should have been 
familiar. 

‘* Show me what you mean,”’ said Allen, 
handing back the revolver. 

Brown explained that the mere pulling 
of the trigger fired the weapon. 

‘* Now shoot at the end window—never 
mind the glass. Don’t stand gaping at 
me, do as | tell you.” 

Brown fired the revolver, and a diamond 
pane snapped out of the window. 


question his 
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‘* How many times will that shoot with- 
out reloading ?” 

‘Seven times, sir.” 

‘*Very good. Put in a cartridge for 
the one you fired and leave the revolver 
with me. Find out when there is a train 
to-town, and let me know.” 

It will be remembered that the dining- 
room incident was used at the trial, but 
without effect, as going to show that 
Bernard Heaton was insane. Brown also 
testified that there was something queer 
about his master that day. 

David Allen found all the money he 
needed in the pockets of Bernard Heaton. 
He caught his train, and took a cab from 
the station directly to the law offices of 
Messrs. Grey, Leason, and Grey, anxious 
to catch the lawyer before he left for the 
day. 


The clerk sent up word that Mr. 
Heaton wished to see the senior Mr. 
Grey for a few moments. Allen was asked 
to walk up. 

‘You know the way, sir,” said the 
clerk. 


Allen hesitated. 

‘* Announce me, if you please.’ 

The clerk, being well trained, showed 
no surprise, but led the visitor to Mr. 
Grey’s door. 

‘*How are you, Heaton?” said the 
lawyer cordially. ‘* Take a chair. Where 
have you been keeping yourself this long 
time? How are the Indian experiments 
coming on?” 

** Admirably, 
Allen. 

At the sound of his voice the lawyer 
looked up quickly, then apparently re- 
assured he said : 

‘*You're not looking quite the same. 
Been keeping yourself too much indoors, 
limagine. You ought to quit research 
and do some shooting this autumn.” 

‘*T intend to, and I hope then to have 
your company. 

“T shall be pleased to run down 
although | am no great hand at a gun.” 

‘*T want to speak with you a few 
moments in private. Would vou mind 
locking the door so that we may not be 
interrupted ?” 

‘*We are quite safe from interruption 
here,” said the lawyer as he turned the 
key in the lock, then resuming his seat he 
added ‘‘ nothing serious, I hope? ” 

‘*It is rather serious. Do you mind 
my sitting here?” asked Allen as he drew 
up his chair so that he was between Grey 
and the door with the table separating 


admirably,” answered 
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them. The lawyer was watching him 
with anxious face, but without, as yet, 
serious apprehension. 

‘* Now ” said Allen, ‘* will you answer 
me a simple question ? To whom are you 
talking ?” 

**To whom ?” the lawyer in his 
amazement could get no further. 

‘“Yes. To whom are you talking? 
Name him.” 

‘* Heaton, what is the matter with you ? 
Are you ill?” 

‘* Well, you have mentioned a name, 
but, being a villain and a lawyer you 
cannot give a direct answer to a very 
simple question. You think you are 
talking to that poor fool Bernard Heaton. 
It is true that the body you are staring at 
is Heaton’s body, but the man you are 
talking to is me—David Allen—the man 
you swindled and then murdered. Sit 
down. If you move you are a dead man. 
Don’t try to edge to the door. There are 
seven deaths in this revolver and the 
whole seven can be let loose in less than 
that many seconds, for this is a self- 
cocking instrument. Now it will take 
you at least ten seconds to get to the 
door, so remain exactly where you are. 
That advice will strike you as wise even, 
if, as you think, you have to do with a 
madman. You asked me a minute ago 
how the Indian experiments were coming 
on and I answered, admirably. Bernard 
Heaton left his body this morning, and I, 
David Allen, am now in possession of it. 
Do you understand? I admit it is a little 
difficult for the legal mind to grasp sucha 
situation.” 

** Ah, not at all,” said Grey airily. ‘I 
comprehend it perfectiy. The man I see 
before me is the spirit, life, soul, what- 
ever you like to call it—of David Allen 
in the body of my friend Bernard Heaton. 
The—ah—essence of my friend is at this 
moment fruitlessly searching for his miss- 
ing body. Perhaps he is in this room 
now, not knowing how to get out a 
spiritual writ of ejectment against you.” 

‘**You show more quickness than | 
expected of you,” said Allen. 

‘* Thanks,” rejoined Grey although he 
said to himself, ‘‘ Heaton has gone mad ! 
stark staring mad, as I expected he 
would. He is armed. The situation is 
becoming dangerous. I must humour 
him.” 

‘*Thanks. And now may I ask what 
you propose to do? You have not come 
here for legal advice. You never, un- 
luckily for me, were a client of mine.” 
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**No. I did not come either to give or 
take advice. I am here, alone with you 

you gave orders that we were not to be 
disturbed remember—for the sole purpose 
of revenging myself on you and on 
Heaton. Now listen, for the scheme 
will commend itself to your ingenious 
mind. I shall murder you in this room. 
I shall then give myself up. I shall 
vacate this body in Newgate prison and 
your friend may then resume his tenancy 
or not as he chooses. He may allow the 
unoccupied body to die in the cell or he 
may take possession of it and be hanged 
formurder. Do you appreciate the com- 
pleteness of my vengeance on you both ? 
Do you think your friend will care to put 
on his body again?” 

‘** It is a nice question,” said the lawyer, 
as he edged his chair imperceptibly along 
and tried to grope behind himself unper- 
ceived by his visitor for the electric 
button placed against the wall. ‘‘Itisa 
nice question, and | would like to have 
time to consider it in all its bearings 
before I gave an answer.” 

‘* You shall have all the time you care 
to allow yourself. I am in no hurry, and 
I wish you to realise your situation as 
completely as possible. Allow me to say 
that the electric button is a little to the 
left and slightly above where you are 
feeling for it. I merely mention this 
because I must add, in fairness to you, 
that the moment you touch it time ends 
as far as you are concerned. When you 
press the ivory button, I fire.” 

The lawyer rested his arms on the table 
before him, and for the first time a 
hunted look of alarm came into his eyes, 
which died out of them when, after a 
moment or two of intense fear, he re- 
gained possession of himself. 

‘*] would like to ask you a question or 
two,” he said at last. 

‘* As many as you choose. 
hurry, as I said before.” 

‘*] am thankful for your reiteration of 
that. The first question is then: has a 
temporary residence in another sphere 
interfered in any way with your reasoning 
powers ?” 

‘* | think not.” 

‘* Ah, I had hoped that your apprecia- 
tion of logic might have improved during 
your—well, let us say absence, you were 
not very logical—not very amenable to 
reason, formerly.” 

‘*T know you thought so.” 

‘* 1 did, so did your own legal adviser, 
by the way. Well, now let me ask why 


I am in no 
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*“*THE ELECTRIC BUTTON IS A LITTLE TO THE LEFT AND SLIGHTLY ABOVE WHERE YOU ARE FEELING 


FOR IT. THE MOMENT YOU TOUCH IT 


IME ENDS AS FAR AS YOU ARE CONCE ED. 


WHEN YOU 


TOUCH THE IVORY BUTTON I FIRE. 


you are so bitter against me? Why not 
murder the judge who charged against 
you, or the jury that unanimously gave a 
verdict in our favour? I was merely an 
instrument, as were they.” 

‘‘It was your devilish trickiness that 
won the case.” 

‘‘That statement is flattering but 
untrue. The case was its own best advo- 
cate. But you haven’t answered the ques- 
tion. Why not murder judge and jury ?” 


‘*] would gladly do so if I had them in 
my power. You see I am _ perfectly 
logical.” 

‘** Quite, quite,” said the lawyer. ‘1 
am encouraged to proceed. Now of what 
did my devilish trickiness rob you?” 

‘‘Of my property, and then of my 
life.” 

‘*] deny both allegations, but will for 
the sake of the argument admit them for 
the moment. First, as to your property. 
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It was a possession that might at any 
moment be jeopardised by the return of 
Bernard Heaton.” 

‘*By the veal Bernard Heaton—yes.” 

‘*Very well then. As you are now re- 
possessed of the property, and as you have 
the outward semblance of Heaton your 
rights cannot be questioned. As far as 
property is concerned you are now in an 
unassailable position where formerly you 
were in an assailable one. Do you 
follow me?” 

‘* Perfectly.” 

‘We come (second) to the question of 
life. You then occupied a body frail, 
bent, and diseased, a body which, as 
events showed, gave way under excep- 
tional excitement. You are now in a 
body strong and healthy with apparently 
a long life before it. You admit the truth 
of all I have said on those two points ? ” 

**T quite admit it.” 

‘*Then to sum up, you are now ina 
better position —infinitely— both as 
regards life and property, than the one 
from which my malignity—ingenuity I 
think was your word—ah, yes—trickiness 
—thanks—-removed you. Now why cut 
your career short? Why murder me? 
Why not live out your life, under better 
conditions, in luxury and health, and thus 
be completely revenged on Bernard 
Heaton? If you are logical, now is the 
time to show it.” 

Allen arose slowly, holding the pistol in 
his right hand. 

‘* You miserable scoundrel!” he cried. 
“You pettifogging lawyer—tricky to the 
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last! How gladly you would throw over 
your friend to prolong your own wretched 
existence! Do you think you are now 
talking to a biased judge and a suscep- 
tible, brainless jury? Revenged on 
Heaton? I am revenged on him already. 
But part of my vengeance involves your 
death. Are you ready for it?” 

Allen pointed the revolver at Grey, who 
had now also risen, his face ashen. He 
kept his eyes fastened on the man he 
believed tobe mad. His hand crept along 
the wall. There was intense silence be- 
tween them. Allen did not fire. Slowly the 
lawyer’s hand moved towards the electric 
button. At last he felt the ebony rim and 
his fingers quickly covered it. In the 
stillness, the vibrating ring of an electric 
bell somewhere below was audible. Then 
the sharp crack of the revolver suddenly 
split the silence. The lawyer dropped on 
one knee holding his arm in the air as if 
to ward off attack. Again the revolver 
rang out and Grey plunged forward on his 
face. The other five shots struck a life- 
less body. 

A strata of blue smoke hung breast 
high in the room as if it were the departing 
soul of the man who lay motionless on the 
floor. Outside were excited voices, and 
some one flung himself ineffectually against 
the stout locked door. 

Allen crossed the room and, turning 
the key, flung open the door, ‘‘I have 
murdered your master,” he said, handing 
the revolver butt forward to the nearest 
man. ‘I give myself up. Go and get 
an officer.” 

















THE BRIDE-CAKE. 


This day, my Julia, thou must make 

For Mistress Bride the wedding-cake : 

Knead but the dough, and it will be 

To paste of almonds turn’d by thee ; 

Or kiss it thou but once or twice, 

And for the bride-cake there'll be spice. -HERRICK. 
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‘* C PARE a copper! Spare a copper!” 

Every Londoner knows the hack- 
neyed phrase. Walking one day from 
Oxford Circus to Charing Cross, I heard 
it fourteen times. ‘* Help a poor chap!” 
‘Pity an old sweep!” These were the 
variations which occasionally broke the 
monotony of the appeal. Into each out- 
stretched hand I dropped a copper, while 
fourteen separate and distinct blessings 
were called down upon my head. When 
I reached the Strand I found I had dis- 
tributed just twelve pence and a half- 
penny, and I could have taken a hansom 
for a shilling! It was easy for me to 
understand why so many pedestrians were 
obliged to shake their heads at the impor- 
tunities of the sweeps. It would be much 
cheaper to ride than to walk if one should 
hand to each sweep a penny or even a half- 
penny, and cabs would be a matter of 
economy. Only the rich can afford to 
walk and be generous, or shall I say just ? 
For to my mind, it is a question whether 
people have a right to keep their boots 
clean on a muddy day without paying the 
man who makes it possible for them to 
walk dryshod across the street. I hold 
that the sweep is not a beggar, but a man 
of business, however humble his line of 
operations may be. When I walk over 
his cleanly swept pathway with unsullied 
skirts and boots I give him a penny as 
payment for value received, and in such 
cases a penny spent is two or three 
shillings saved in cleaners’ bills. 

The sweep is not only a man of business, 
he is often something of an artist. He 
has developed cross-sweeping into one of 
the fine arts, and no one can but admire 
the geometrical symmetry of his work. 
The straight lines stretching from corner 
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to corner, the circles and right-angled 
triangles which he traces along the princi- 
pal thoroughfares, often transform an 
ugly crossing into a thing of beauty. I 
have often wondered that some of the 
more skilful do not use their talents in a 
more remunerative profession, although 
wonderful tales have been told of mem- 
bers of the craft who have grown 
wealthy with plying the broom for a 
quarter of a century. Strange stories of 
men who swept crossings on weekdays 
and rode in private broughams on Sun- 
days are floating about London. A par- 
ticularly interesting legend is that of an 
old man who for many years swept a 
crossing in the neighbourhood of Maryle- 
bone Road. He himself lived in cheap 
West End lodgings, but his family had 
their country houseand fared sumptuously. 
Two or three times a year he visited them 
and made an impression on his neigh- 
bours with his always up-to-date method 
of dressing. His frock-coat and top hat 
were of the latest make and fashion. 
When he died there were several thousand 
pounds to his credit inthe savings banks. 
Among the ranks of crossing sweeps the 
story will doubtless be handed down from 
father to son as an example of what an 
ambitious sweep may do if he will. 

With an ever-inquiring mind that leads 
me oftentimes into the amateur detective 
service in order to get at the bottom of 
things, the idea of playing the rdl of a 
crossing sweep came to me as a matter of 
course. I would thus have an opportunity 
to find out if it were really true, as some 
people assert, that hundreds of London 
sweeps are growing opulent at the ex- 
pense of poor but kind-hearted pedes- 
trians. 
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HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 


With this in mind, I stopped to inter- 
view an old woman who for the past 
several years has kept her position on Port- 
land Place in the vicinity of the Langham 
Hotel. I first took the precaution to 
give her a goodly number of pennies ere 
I proceeded to draw her out on the 
merits and demerits of her chosen calling. 
She smiled propitiously, and then I asked 
if | might hire her crossing for two hours 
in the afternoon at the rate of a shilling 
an hour. I had expected she would reply 
“Yes, lady. Thank you, lady,” and 
hand me over her broom and stool with- 
out further parleying, but to my aston- 
ishment she eyed me suspiciously and 
demanded sternly, ‘‘ What’s yer motive ?” 
I could not reply to her as I had recently 
done to a prominent London editor, who, 
when I had proposed to him a subject for 
a sensational story, put to me the same 
question. Then I had answered can- 
didly, ‘‘ Why, to get copy, of course.” 
I could not thus take the old woman into 
my confidence. 

‘* What difference can it make about my 
motive so long as you get your money ?” 
I asked. ‘‘See, you may have it in 
advance,” and I held the shining coins 
temptingly before her. 

She shook her head. ‘‘I wants to 
know yer motive. Ye looks a fine lady, 
but ye might be wantin’ to take the bread 
out of my mouth!” 

And so it was true that there were 
tricks in all trades, street-sweeping in- 
cluded! How, indeed, was she to know 
that I was not a would-be member of her 
craft passing myself off for a benevolent 
lady ? Might I not have a deep-laid scheme 
to hire her stand for a couple of hours, 
and then ‘‘do” her ovt of her means of 
livelihood for the rest of her days ? 

‘How much money did you take in 
yesterday ?” I asked. 

‘‘Only ninepence, lady, enough to buy 
sugar and tea and bread, and the land- 
lord was askin’ me for the rent,” she an- 
swered in a whining voice. 

‘* Was that a good day’s earnings ?” 

‘* Yes, lady, but sometimes I takes a 
shillin’ or one and tuppence.” 

‘*Did you ever get two shillings in a 
day ?” 

‘**No, lady, never.” 

‘*Then why not take the money and let 
me have the crossing from three to five 
o'clock? Whatever pennies I receive I’ll 
give you to-morrow morning.” 

My words were smooth and my tones 
seductive, but all to no avail. 
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**No, my lady. It do look queer, and 
I wouldn’t let ye have it for no amount. 
Ye can’t get a crossing from anybody 
unless yer tells more about yerself.” 

She picked up her broom and began 
wielding it excitedly over the pavement. 
Dismissed thus unceremoniously, I decided 
to go out sweeping on my own account, 
and commence operations wherever I 
could. An hour later I emerged from my 
area gate arrayed in the most suitable 
garments I could find about the house. 
Underneath my bodice, for warmth and 
inspiration, I wrapped about me a copy 
of the Zimes. I wore the black serge 
dress that had done duty a few months 
previous when I held the responsible 
position of parlourmaid in West Kensing- 
ton, an old light coat, not of the newest 
cut, and a black cashmere shawl folded 
into a tippet for my neck. My head- 
covering was an old felt hat which had 
the appearance of having been through 
violent spasms and contortions. In 
order to disguise myself as much as 
possible until I could get out of my own 
neighbourhood, I had drawn a thick 
black veil over my face. Bearing in mind 
the story I had heard of the wealthy 
sweep of Marylebone Road, I wended my 
way towards the goal of his wondrous 
success. I hurried along Harley Street 
and turned off into the Marylebone Road, 
dragging my newly purchased brushwood 
broom after me. My costume was not 
quite the orthodox thing for a sweep. 
The white jacket must have looked some- 
what peculiar and out of place. What 
wonder that the butcher and baker boys 
hooted me as I pasged at a rapid gait! 
‘*See the dandy sweep! Has yer gota 
license, missus ?” one of them called after 
me. No I had not a license, but I knew 
there were many other sweeps who also 
did not possess that important document, 
and I did not falter. A little fox-terrier, 
out for his morning constitutional, sniffed 
scornfully and barked ferociously at my 
heels, and such incidents tended only to 
quicken my pace. 

At last I found a crossing over which 
there seemed to be no presiding genius, 
but I no sooner commenced operations 
than an angry-looking individual ap- 
peared, broom in hand, and shook it in my 
face. ‘* Hi there, what ye doing with my 
pitch? Ye’d better move on.” As I did 
not know just what was the etiquette in 
vogue between members of the sweep 
brigade, I concluded it better to move on, 
and proceeded to Baker Street Station. 
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Many people were passing to and fro, 
and I thought it might be well to make a 
pathway of my own, a brand new one that 
no one could claim. I plied my broom 
most vigorously right and left, and did my 
best to clear a footroad across the mud 
for the patrons of the underground rail- 
way. In spite of my efforts my work 
showed amateurishness. The style of 
broom I had chosen was an awkward one 
for me to handle, and for a while I only suc- 
ceeded in spattering mud about. After 
great trouble and perseverance I made a 
path which looked as if a snake had 
wriggled across the road, and left a scal- 
loped track behind him. When I stepped 
back upon the pavement to view my 
handiwork I felt that I had really earned 
a few pennies, for the route I had made 
was useful and ornamental as well. The 
railway passengers began to cross over, 
but I did not hold out my hand for coppers, 
neither did I importune any one. I had 
determined to stand on all the dignity I 
had left, feeling that the labourer was 
worthy of his hire. People walked on 
my crossing, but nobody offered me pay- 
ment. They took particular pains to 
keep themselves in the path, even. in its 
most waggly parts. I began to despise 
them, and in my heart I called them 
paupers, to patronise my crossing and 
not be willing to pay for the privilege. 
They had no more right to take advantage 
of the track I had prepared than they had 
to go intoa restaurant 
and eat a dinner for 
which they refused to 
pay. I felt that they 
were the beggars, not 
I. In my _ opinion 
there was but one 
alternative for the 
person who was un- 
willing or unable to 
pay, and that was to 
go round on the out- 
side through the mud. 
















































THE SWEEP WENT BACK TO HIS STAND. 
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There was only one man who seemed to 
give the matter a thought. He put his hand 
into his pocket and pulled out a penny, 
then put it back again. He had probably 
expected to contribute a halfpenny and 
found that he had not that coin in his 
possession. In an hour I had become 
disgusted with the Baker Street Station 
neighbourhood, and I had grave doubts 
concerning the truthfulness of the wealthy 
sweep story. I could see no chance of 
riding in broughams or keeping country 
houses if I stuck to cross-sweeping in 
that vicinity, so I pulled my shawl about 
me, trying as best I could to cover up my 
white coat, and dragged my broom to 
Regent Street. I attracted little attention 
as I walked from Oxford Circus to 
Piccadilly. It was about one o’clock and 
many of the crossings were deserted. The 
sweeps were perhaps taking lunch. No 
one presided over the Vigo Street crossing, 
and I took up my stand there. But I did 
not attempt to sweep, thinking that if the 
owner of the crossing suddenly made his 
appearance I could deny any accusations 
he might make against my honesty by 
saying that I had simply stopped to rest 
a bit. As I leaned on my broom I 
became intensely interested in the people 
who passed me. It was gloomy, muddy 
and wet, and I took it for granted that 
those who walked on such a day walked 
because they could not afford to ride. 
A woman journalist of some fame but 
small fortune went by clasping an en- 
velope, which from its size and appearance 
I felt quite positive must contain manu- 
script. I did not ask her for a copper, for I 
was somehow under the impression that 
she was carrying her copy to Fleet Street 
because she had no stamps to send it by 
post. 

‘* Belong here?” asked a man, sidling 
up tome. I recognised him as a sweep 
from across the way. 

** Oh, no, I’m only resting,” I answered 
wearily. 

‘‘It’s hard times,” he continued, with 
an attempt at being sociable. ‘* Tve 
only took in tuppence to-day, but I’ve 
done some big splashing on the rest of 
7em.” 

‘*Splashing! What for?” I asked. 

** Well, ye must bea new un if ye don’t 
know that trick. When I asks a man or 
woman for a copper and they doesn’t 
give it, I just splashes ’em, that’s all.” 

What a pity I had not heard that 
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before I took my stand near Baker Street 
Station ! 

The sweep went back to his stand and 
I continued to view the procession of 
bedrabbled humanity that passed me. 
‘*Poor girl!” I heard some one say in 
pitying tones, and looking up I saw a 
much-painted and powdered, gaudily 
dressed woman near me. ‘ Take this,” 
and she thrust a threepenny bit into my 
hand. I managed to stammer out 
‘* Thank-you” as she sauntered on. It 
needed nota second look to tell me the class 
to which she belonged. The world, the 
pulpit, and the press, number her among 
the ‘‘ fallen” and the ‘‘ lost.” I have since 
been told that it is from these women 
that crossing sweeps obtain most of their 
pennies. 

About two o’clock the rain began to 
fall, and as I was not provided with an 
umbrella I feared that a prolonged ex- 
periment in the street sweeping line might 
unfit me for future explorations in various 
directions, so I turned my face home- 
wards, with only the threepenny bit as 
the result of my morning’s work. 

I have since taken the trouble to inter- 
view between twenty and thirty sweeps 
on the subject of taking out licenses. I 
find that the majority of them do not 
approve of the license system, which asks 
them to invest five shillings before they 
commence business. The matter of the 
license is often neglected—perhaps I 
should say forgotten—till a policeman or 
other official gives them a gentle reminder. 
I have also attempted to inspire them 
with a sense of the dignity of their calling, 
and have found it rather a difficult task, 
although they all agree with me that 
people who patronise their crossings 
should pay for it. Some of them have 
confidentially admitted that the stories of 
suffering wives, and children ‘own with 
the measles or scarlet fever, are invented 
to reach the sympathies of the public, 
but they justify themselves in the belief 
that they are doing evil that good may 
come, and that what pennies they receive 
are given in charity. I have recom- 
mended to them that they get some sort 
of halfpenny in the slot machine and 
place it in such a position that passers by 
must see it and feel it incumbent upon 
them to contribute a halfpenny. I am 
sure that such an arrangement would 
serve the purpose much better than the 
present method of collecting their dues. 
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